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“| MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL,TRENCH, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
* THE FINANCES and PUBLIC WORKS of INDIA from 1869 to 1881. By Sir Joun Srnacury, G.C.S.L, 
otes, and Lieut.-General RICHARD STRACHEY, B.E., F.R.S. ** A grave, calm account of the present state of the Indian finances and public works.” — Times. 


lege. 


With Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


ng ENGLAND on the DEFENSIVE; or, the Problem of Invasion Critically Examined under the Aspect of 


ters, 


aud a Series of Military Operations with Special Reference to the Character of the Country and of the National|{Forces. By Captain J. T. BARRINGTON, late Royal Artillery, 
Deputy Commissary-General of Ordnance. 

is). By the late JAMES SPEDDING. 

ow of EVENINGS with a REVIEWER;; or, Bacon and Macaulay. By James Speppinc. With a Prefatory 

uc: Notice by G. 8S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

“* A truly admirable piece of work, in a literary sense ; it brings together compactly and pointedly many of the reasonings which are given in a more scattered and indirect form 
en in the larger volumes. . . . Every serious student of Bacon’s life will find the book invaluable; and the more cursory reader may be delighted not less by the dialectical skill than 
’ by the quiet humour which makes an impartial statement of facts more amusing than the most reckless advocacy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
and Large post 8vo, uniform with ‘‘Shakspere: his Mind and Art,” cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ford; ’ rT . a . 

_ SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. With Introduction and Notes. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D. 
‘ion Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

i. 


a ARISTOTLE on the PARTS of ANIMALS. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Octz, 


M.D., F.R.C.P, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
By MYTH and SCIENCE: an Essay. By Tiro Vienou. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ont INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Is). ILLUSIONS: a Psychological Study. By James Sutty. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


. The 


1 “Mr. Sully is already well known to stand in the first rank as a writer of this class, and the able manner in which he has handled the difficult subject consigned to,him show § 
‘lish that it could not have been consigned to a better man.”—Nature. 
on Tang INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


eta EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Avexanper Bain, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


= “Dr. Bain’s volume is one that deserves careful study. It is full of materials for thought.”—Guardian. 


> HILL Demy 8vo, with Four Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


“pate MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 


Africa. From the Letters and Journals of the late FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


Vith ** Even in a country comparatively familiar to naturalists, Frank Oates’s observations on the people, natives and Boers, and the natural history will be found to contain much that 
of Bed- is fresh and original. . . . The volume will have many attractions even for the ordinary reader.” — Times. 
cdition, “‘ The chief value of Frank Oates’s work lay in the collections which he made in the Fauna and Flora. He was above all things a working field naturalist. . . . He is one of 


the pleasantest travelling companions we have come across for many a long day.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Had his life been spared he might have taken a foremost place among the world’s geographers. . . . The book will be a lasting, record of one of the most promising young 
Englishmen among the many who have succumbed to an African climate.” —Land and Water. 


ench 5 
m Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper. 
" THE PRINCE. By Niccoto Macutavetur. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. [Zmmediately. 
‘enc 
mology. THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY, 
9 Y e ° - . 

ue EDGAR ALLAN POE'S POEMS. With an Kssay on his Poetry by Anprew Lana, and a Frontispiece by 
orge LINLEY SAMBOURNE. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, and bound in iimp parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
loth, 25, ** A dainty edition of Poe’s Poems.”—Athenaeum. 

“* It would have been difficult to find a better editor for this well got up little volume of Poe’s Poems than Mr. Andrew Lang, whose Preface is marked with a keen sense of the 

poet’s merits and faults. . . . Full of interest, and the book is one which should commend itself to book-lovers,”—Saturday Keview. 

ser of 


3 vols., crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth, 21s. 


ntro- THE LITURGICAL POETRY of ADAM of ST. VICTOR. From the Text of Gaurrer. With Transla- 





ne gy tions into English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, by DIGBY 8S. WRANGHAM, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
: *,* Twelve Copies have also been printed on large paper, all of which are numbered and signed. Price £3 3s. 
imar, “Mr. Wrangham has certainly laid all lovers of mediaeval literature under a great obligation by giving the world this beautiful edition of Adam of St, Victor, in which we have the 
n. Sv, Latin text as first printed in M. Gautier’s now somewhat scarce volumes, and side vy side with it a translation in English verse.”—S¢. James’s Gazette. 
 Colleg's With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“i > j . H » Deuce : 
othe; UNDER the ASPENS. Lyrical and Dramatic. By Mrs. Preirrer, Author of “ Gerard’s Monument, and 
ots, and other Poems,” &c. ; : 
“we ** The diction of ‘the play is full of dignity and beauty ; it has many passages which tempt quotation, and—what can be said of few modern dramas—we feel the poet’s hand 
ife of every line of it. . . . Argues great things for Mrs. Pieiffer’s future etforts in the same literary form.”—Academy. 
ts, ands - Fl 
a THE EDUCATION LIBRARY.—Edited by Philip Magnus. 
meay. 


I. 
tary, 3 AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. By Oscar Brownine, M.A., 


monts King’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


II. 
anise JOHN AMOS COMENIUS: his Life and Educational Work. By Professor 8, 8. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E., 


rama. University of Edinburgh. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


, Complete é 7 . ‘ Ill, 
OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By the Rev. Prof. Manarry, M.A., University of Dublin. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Part ** A debt of gratitude to the publishers who send forth tais Education Library, to Dr. 


Magnus who gives his excellent judgment and great experience to its editing, and, most of 
all, to the authors who are devoting their various and special gifts to preparing nal : : wan 


the different volumes, is due from all members of the Reform party in the Education Controversy.” 
Modern Keview 
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Brkiauton COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL—Rev, T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
ViICE-PRINCIPAL—Kev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A Special Army Class in which preparation is made for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, and Indian Civil Service has been in active work 
for some time. The course of instruction enables boys to go up for their 
examination direct from the College. 

TheNEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, JANUARY 27TH. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.K.A.S., Secretary. 


SCHOOL, 


rAGDALEN COLLEGE 


OXFORD. Founded a.p, 1480. 


The FIRST TERM 1882 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
18, and new Boys will be received at the same hour on the previous day.— 
For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and other advan- 
— apply tothe REVEREND THE MASTER, Magdalen College School. 


WES SLEYAN COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP, 

In consequence of the Retirement, in July next, of Thomas Sibly, Esq., 
B.A., after thirty-nine years’ highly esteemed service, the Directors are 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD MASTER. 
Applicants must be members of the Wesleyan Methedist Society, and 
Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or London.—All communications must be 
sent to Mr. REGINALD BARNICOTT, Taunton, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 


' o 
HARFE- DALE SCHOOL, near Ben 
Rhydding, Leeds. —PREPARATION for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
EXAMINATION. Modern Languages, Natural Sciences. Splendid Site, 
Advantages for Sons of Clergy. References to Noblemen and Church 
Dignitaries, &e. ore to Kev. TI, GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire, L in January. 


Entrance 8 ip Ex 
VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. 


G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 

ree of C. C. C,, Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 

College and Sbrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


] UN BRIDGE WELLS.—KENSING TON 

HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
BCHOOLS and UNIVEKSIVIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Ww orcester College, Oxford, First and See ond 
Ulass Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 


Appointments are about to be made by the Council to EXAMINERSHIPS 
fn the following subjects :—(1) Classics, (2) Philosophy, (3) Political 
Economy, (4) English Language and Literature, (5) French, (6) German, 
(7) Mathematics, (8) Engineering, (%) Poysics, (10) Chemistry, (11) Physi- 
ology, (12) Zoology, (13) Botany, (14) Geology and Palacontoiogy. The 
appointments are made for a term of three years, and candidates are at 
liberty to offer themselves for the Examinership in more than one subject, 

icati > lates must be made on or before 1ST FEBRUARY, 1882, 
[ileaies as to duties, stipends, &c., may be had on application to the 


Registrar, J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
li. ADAMSON, Kegistrar, 





CTORIA UNIVERS 


MANCHESTER, 


ITY, 








OP IMPORTANT TO LITERARY MEN. 


(THE ANCHOR PENS are acknowledged 
by competent judges to be the best in the market, 


The Academy says :—“‘ Messrs. JOHN WALKER & Co., of 96, Farringdon- 
street, have sent us several boxes of their ‘ Anchor Pens,’ Their character- 
istics are, that they are strongly gilt, and that they contain a sort of reservoir 
for regulating the ink. It is claimed for them that ‘they last longer and 
write easier than any other pens yet produced,’ Though we do not consider 
it our duty to endorse, or even to test, such statements, we are bound to say 
that we have had one of these pens inconstant use for the past three weeks, 
and that (to our surprise) it continues to fulfil its makers’ promise. In 
durability it far surpasses our old favourite ‘J’; and for smoothness of 
writing it leaves nothing to be desired. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


Samples for One Penny stamp, from the Manufacturers. 





JOHN WALKER & CO., 96, Farringdon-street, E.C. 


rn 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, JANUARY 27TH, 
Entrance Examinations on January 26th. 
For particulars apply to HENRY ALDRIC H, Esq., Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION near ETON. endl 


Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES a few PUPILS requiring gentlemanly treatment, advancement 
in studies, and preparation for army, university, and professional examina- 
tions. Special attention given to less advanced students.—Address Mr. 
J. H,. Croomg, The Grove, Slough. 


EPUcATION, , HIGHER UNIVERSITY, 


for LADIES ; with a Special Training in MUSIC and ART. Successful 
iu producing artistes of great power in both b Fees. 
residence, Sixty Guineas,—Coliege House, st. John’ e-vosd-park, N.W. 
(Miss HAKRIS). 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





ERNST PAUER, Esq., Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the 
National Training School of Music, will THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 
JANUARY 21ST, at 3 o'clock, begin » COUKSE of FOUR LECTURES on 
* LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN” (with Musical Lilustrations), 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 
esti Two Guineas. 


SOCIETY. of PAINTERS. r 


WATER-COLOURS. 


-| ROYAL 


The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN Daily, from 10 till 5 
Admission, |s,; Catalogue, 6d. Un SATURDAY and MONDAY EVENINGS, 
from 7 to 9, Admission 6d.—5, PALL MALL EAST, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


-OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


‘The EXHIBITION of WORKS hy the 4 the OLD MASTERS and by Deceased 
MASTEKS of the BRITISH SCHVOL 1s NOW OPEN. Admittance (from 
9 A.M. till 6 P.M.',}s. Catalogue, 6d. ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, ls. 
Season Tickets, 5s. At Dusk the Galleries are lighted by the Electric light 


(5 ROSVENOR GALLERY. 








NETENAT . r ‘4 vr ‘ 
ROSVENOR GALLERY.— WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6, 
with a Collection of Water-colour Drawings, and a Complete ‘COLLEC TiON 
of the WORKS of G, F. WATTS, K.A., torming the first of a Series of 
Annual Wioter Exhibitions illustrating ‘the works of the most eminent 
living anna ——— One Shilling, Season Tickets, 5s. 


HEPHERD BROS.’ WINTER EXHIBI- 


TION inclutes PICTURES by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Sir E 
Landseer, Rk. A., Sir Johu Gilbert, R.A., T. Siduey Cooper, R.A., Herring, 
Niemann, Novle, Dawson, Syer, Pott, * &c.—27, King-street, St. James's, 
and ba Market-place, Nottingham. 

‘own 8vo, “cloth extra, 3s. 6 
ART HANDB JOK FOR PICTURE COLL ECTORS, &c, 


~HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY of the 


BRITIsH SCUOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short: Notices of 700 
Figure and Landscape Paiuters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F. 
LEIGHTON, !’.R.A. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., 183, Fleet-street. 


T ryvy y > . 

B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., Printers 

@ and Publishers.—Printers«f the * CABINET-MAKEKR and ART 

FUKNISHER,” High-class, Ciear Printing from New Types at Trade Scale. 

Prompt kstimates for Books, Periodicais, Pamphlets, and Catalogues. 
Magazine Handbills, in good style, 3s. per 1,000, 

91, Gracechurch-street, London; Works (in direct Telephonic Con- 

nexion), 4, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate. 





OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. 


in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT & FIELD 
have just issued their CATALOGUE of BOUKS, from the published prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and 
postage free.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67, Moorg street, and 18, G hurch 
ston, London, E.C, 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


DRAWINGS by the most pane OLD MASTERS may be 
ebtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collections. A Catalogue of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 


*,* Established above 60 years. 
ye 5 





SALE, the GOODWILL, PLAN T, 

&e., of an old-established WEEKLY PAPER. There is a good Jc b. 
Ling Business attached. ip to B, N., care of Mesars, Cash & Stone, $0, 
Cannoun-strect, London, 





PrOREIGN or HOME TUTORSHIP 


DESIRED.—A SCHOLAR of ST. JOHN’S COLL, CAMB., 
class Class. Tripos, DESIRES a TUTORSHIP, Abroad’ iv reference, 
Educated at a Public School, and competent to teach simple Matbematics, 
French, &c., besides Classics, Good references.—Address G., Houselands 
House, ' "Tonbridge. 


ISS GALE, Certificated Student, Girton 


College, Cambrid, ), RECEIVES PUPILS 
to prepare for tne Local ee iiieher one eta of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Matriculation Examination of the London University.— 
8, Compton-terrace, Brighton. 


AGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT. —The 


Proprietor of a of high Jing in literary circles is 
DESIROUS of FARMING 1 its aby ERTISEMENT Paces to a respectable 
firm, we” by letter, to A. B., care of Mr. H. Mason, 144, Fleet- 
street 


ICCADILLY. —To Learned Societies and 

others requiring Roomy Premises.—TO BE LET, the UPPER PART 

of the HOUSE of five floors and basement.—Apply to Mr. TOOVEY, opposite 
Burlington House. 




















Tn royal 8vo, appropriate cloth binding, price 6s. 


BOOKBINDING : : considered as a Fine Art, 


Mechanical Art, and Manufacture. By HENRY * WHEATLEY, 
F.s.A. Llustrated by Eleven Full-page Plates of C istic 

**A valuable addition to the reference library of everyone a an 
interest in matters pertaining to the art.”—Puper and Print, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row,'E.C. 








NEW ETYMOGLOGICAL WORK BY DR. CHARNOCK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, 6s., cloth lettered. 


RAENOMINA;; or, the Etymology of the 
Principal Christian Sento of Great Britain and Irelanv. 
iscsi } Paeee & & Co., ad ‘ant: 59, iatgete-tn. 


JIAPE R 8 of the MANCHESTER 
LITERARY CLUB, 1831, Cloth, Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** As an intellectual centre, Manchester has always been distinguished ; 
its local bibliography is of surprising range and extent, and much of what 
is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and its speculation find 
an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of 
its Literary Club,”—Spectator, 

Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON. 
___ Tandon: SIMPXIE, MARSHALL, & Co, 


RS. G. LINNZUS' BANKS’S 


NOVELS, 2s, 6d., cloth, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK : a Lancashire Story. 

GLORY: a Wiltshire Story, 

STUNG to the QUICK: a North-country Story, 

TUE MANCHESTER MAN, 

WVOEKS and WINNERS ; or, Under the Scars : a Yorkshire Story. 
(March }. 





Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD & Son. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Price 6s., cloth ; 15s, large paper, Illustrated. 


NGLERS’ EVENINGS. Second Series. 
Papers by Members of the Manchester Anglers’ Association. LIllus- 
trated by George Sheffield, W. G. Baxter, &c. 8vo, cloth, 
Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON. 
London: SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


»e 1 
AGNER’S GRAND ROMANTIC 
OPERA of LOHENGRIN, Musically and Pictorially Illustrated ; 
the Legend and the Poem written and translated by J. P. JACKSON; the 
Musical Gems of the Opera, for voice and piano, arranged by Fx. ANCIS 
MANETTE JACKSON, Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Davi I BoaveE, 3, St. Martin’ s-place, Trafalgar- -equare. 











Monthly Reman for the Art World and the Cultivated Home, and Guide 
to current Work, Event, and Thought in matters of Art and Taste. 
(Third Year.] 
f I YHE ARTIST, andJournal of HomeCulture. 
Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. —Ww vusan Rusvns, 185, Fleet-street. 
| ONDON LIBRARY 
. 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE,.—Foundedin 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE ¥9 PRINCE OF WALES, 

This Library centains 90, 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literaturs 
ia various ption, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
_ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S suaunedel LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies ave added as the demand increases; and 
an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works 
of general interest as they appear. 

The Collection comprises all the best recent works of 
every shade of opinion on all subjects of general interest, 
and is therefore not only Select, but Varied and Compre- 
hensive. ee ewe 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lumrzp), 
Principal Entrances—30 to 34, New OxForpD Street, LONDON, 
City Office—2, Kina Sreezt, CHEAPSIDE, 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, 
Maps, Plans, &c. Feap. 8vo, 444 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d 


**A model of terse, succinct narration and lucidity of 
arrangement. . . A better manual than this for the 
higher classes in elementary schools need not be wished; it 
is an excellent basis for the more advanced and scientific 
study of history.”—Scotsman. 


DESCHANEL’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended 
By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S8., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 
Illustrated by 760 Wood-engravings and Three Coloured 
Plates. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Extended. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in 4 parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—MecHanics, Hxprostatics, and PNEUMATICS. 

», }I1.—Heat. 
», I11.—Exxctricity and MaGyetism. 
3, LV.—Sovunp and Lieut. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 
illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental 
physics.”—Saturday Review. 

“Deschanel has long been recognised as the best school 
manual of experimental fo eee in the language. The pre- 
sent edition makes it still better than it has ever been before.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STUDENTS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
Hiymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imp. 16mo, half-roan, 7s. 6d, ; half-calf, 10s. 6d, 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER DICTIONARY. 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
Abridged from the “‘ Student’s Dictionary,” by the Author. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; or half-roan, 3s. 6d. 








ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of 
Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exer- 


cises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, D.D. Revised by 
the Author of ‘‘ The Public School Latin Primer.” Fifth 
Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.—KEY (to 
Teachers only), 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. The Myths and Legends of 


Ancient Greece and Rome, for Schools and Private 
Students. By E. M. BERENS. Illustrated from 
Antique Scriptures. Cloth, 3s. 


EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. Con- 


taining upwards of 1,200 Arithmetical Problems and 
Exercises (with Answers), selected from Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examination Papers, and from the 
Examination Papers of the College of Preceptors, and 
the Government: Jixamination Papers of Pupil Teachers, 
and Candidates for Queen’s Scholarships and Certifi- 
cates. Classified and Graduated by THOMAS §8. 
HARVEY, F.8c., Lond. Cloth, 2s. 


KEY to EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. 


The Problems and Exercises fully worked out as they 
should be in an Examinatign Paper; also numerous 
Answers to Questions on Theory of Arithmetic. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


THE PROLOGUE to CHAUCER’S CAN- 
TERBURY TALES. The Text Collated with the seven 
oldest MSS., with a Life of the Author, Grammatical, 
Critical, and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete 
and Difticult Words. By E. F. WILLOUGHBY, M.D. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. 
Book I., with Life of Milton and Prefatory and Expla- 
natory Notes. By E. F. WILLOUGHBY, M.D. Limp 
cloth, 10d, 


Detailed Lists post-free on application. 





London: Briacxie & Son, 49 and 50, Old Pai'ey. } 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLASES. 


A New Edition, Corrected, in imp. 4to, or in imp. 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


In Thirty-one Entirely New Coloured Maps. 


Exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical, Commercial, or Social Interest, with Diagrams of the World on various Projections, 


Edited by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. 


Uniform with the above, in imp. 4to, or in imp. 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 


In Twenty-eight Entirely New Coloured Maps. 
Edited by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES. 


Fcap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, AND POLITICAL, 


For the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
3y W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., late Professor of Geography in King’s Coll. and in Queen’s Coll., London. 
Latest Edition, brought up to the most recent date. 

Or in Part I. EUROPE. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Two Parts, 4 », Il. ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, and POLYNESIA. Price 4s., cloth. 
THE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY. | TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. Price 

Latest Edition, Revised and Condensed, with Three 1s. 6d, 

Maps, price 5s. MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. Price 2s. 





WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work), founded on 


the larger Dictionary of FREUND, as last Revised by the Author. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D., of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxtord, and the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. The Seventh and Cheaper 
Edition, carefully Revised, and complete in 1 vol., pp. 2,122, bound in cloth lettered, 4to, price One Guinea. 


A CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of 
Advanced Scholars and University Students. The Fourth Edition, carefully Revised. 
THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-; THE JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Abridged for the Use of | LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 
Schools from the larger Dictionaries of WHITE and | TLIONARY: being the Two School Dictionaries bound 


Royal 8vo, price 12s. 


RIDDLE. New Edition, Revised. Square l2imo, price | en Volume. New Edition, Revised. Square 
7s. 6d, | 2mo, 12s, 
A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, A  LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


for the Use of Schools, founded | on WHITE and 
RIDDLE’S large Latin-English Dictionary. Square | 
12mo, price 5s, 6d. ' 


adapted for the Use of Middle-Class Schools. Abridged 


from the Junior Student’s Latin-English Dictionary. 
Square feap. 8vo, price 3s. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS. 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS (Latin and Greek), with English 


Vocabularies. Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS. 


AESOP (Fables) and PALAFPHATUS (Myths). Is. XENOPHON, Book VII. of the Annbasis. [Nearly ready. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Lliad. 1s. ST. MATTHEW’S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Odyssey. 1s. : each, oie ; ; 
LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. ls ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS. 1s. 6d, each, 
XENOPHON, Books L., IIL, IV., V., and VI. of the Ana-) ST. PAUL S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 1s. 6d, 

basis. Is, 6d. each. | THE ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON, Book LI. of the Anabasis. 1s, XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book I. Text only, 3d, 


LATIN TEXTS. 


JAESAR, Gallic War, Rooks I., IT., V., and VI. 1s. each. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Books 111. and 1V. 9d. each. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. Is. Gd. 

SICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 

‘ICERO, Laelivs. 1s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and IT. 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV. Is. 
HORACE, Odes, Books I., LIl.,and1V. 1s. each. | 


2s. 6d, 


OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s, 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d, 
PHAEDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 9d. 
PHAEDRUS, Fables, Books I. and II. 1s, 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL, Georgics, BookIV. 1s. 
| VIRGIL, Aeneid, Books I. to VI. 1s. each. 
VIRGIL, Aeneid, Books VIII. and X. 1s. 6d, ach, 
CAESAR’S Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 
VIRGIL’S Aencid, Book I. Text only, 3d: 


HORACE, Odes, Book Ill. 1s. Gd. iw: 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 


Loxpox: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Parensxosrern Row 
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’ MESSRS, MACMILLAN & COS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Joint-Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR SLEWART. 18mo, Illustrated, Is. each, 


Introductory. By Prof. Huxuey, F.R.S, 

Chemistry. By Prof. Roscoz, F.R.S. With 
Questions. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Srewarr, F.R.S. With 


Questions. 


Physical Geography. 


FR. With Questions. 
Geology. By Prof. Gri, F.R.S, 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L, F.R.S. 
Logic. By W. Srantey Jevons, F.R.S., M.A., 

LL.D. 


By Prof. Gerk1z, 


Political Economy. By W. S. Jevons, F.R.S. 


*,* Others to follow. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Agriculture. Elementary Lessons in the Science 

of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. TANNER. 3s, 6d. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockygx, F.R.S, With 
Illustrations. 5s. 6d.—QUESTIONS, Is. 6d. 
Botany. By Prof. Over, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 
Illustrations. 4s, 6d. 
Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 
Chemical Problems adapted to the 
SAME. By Prof. THORPE, With KEY, 2s, 


Chemistry.—Owens College Junior Course of 
Practical Chemistry. By F. JONES, Preface by Prof. ROSCOE, 2s. 6d. 


Chemistry, Questions on. By Francis 

JONES. 18mo, 3s. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

Physiology. By Prof. Huxtzy, F.R.S. With 


Illustrations. 4s, 6d.—QUESTIONS, 1s. 6d. 


Political Economy for Beginners. 
M.G. FAWCETT, With Questions, 2s, 6d. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Srewarr, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. 4s, td.—QUESTIONS, 2s, 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I, TODHUNTER, M.A., F.«.S. Part I. PROPERTIES of SOLID and 
FLUID BODIES, 3s. 6d. Part IL. SOUND, LIGIIT, and HEAT, 3s, 6d. 

Physical Geography. By Prof. A. Geri, 
F.R.8. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d.—QUESTIONS, Is, 6d, 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. Crarxr, 
M.A.,F.G.5. With Maps. 3s, 

Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr, 
W. H. STONE. Illustrated, 38, 6d. 


Steam: an Elementary Treatise on. 
C.E. 4s, 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
A Manual of Ancient Geography. From 


the German of Dr. H. KLEPERT, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Elementary Practical Physiology. By 
og ga FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. LANGLEY, B.A. Crown 
0, 08. 


Physiography : an Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S, With Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Anthropology : an Introduction to the Study of 
Man and Civilisation, With numerous Illustrations, By E, B. TYLOR. 
F.R.8. Crown Svo, 7s, 6d. “ 


The Student’s Flora of the British 


ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.L, F.R.S, Globe Svo, 10s. 6a 


Elementary Biology. By Prof, Hvux.ey, 


F.K.S., assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M.B, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Manual of Political Economy. By Right 
Hon, HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. Crown Svo, 12s, ss 
Studies in Deductive Logic: a Manual for 
— By W. STANLEY JEVONs, LL.D., M.A, FLR.S. = Crown 

0, . 


Guide to the Study of Political Economy. 


By Dr. LUIGI COSSA, Professor in the Universit av . 
lated from the Second Italian Edition. “hs tae ee 


By 


By J. Perry, 


With a Preface by W. 


STANLEY JK&VONS, F.R.S, Crown vo, 4s. 61. 
The Principles of Science: a Treatise on 


Logic aud Scientifie Method, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


Economics of Industry. By A. Maxsnatt, 


By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LLLD., 





HISTORY & LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 18mo, Is. each. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsronz. 
English Grammar. By R, Morris, LL.D. 
Rome. By M. Creicuron, M.A. Maps. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. Maps. 
English Literature. By Srorroxp Brooke, 


M.A. 
Europe. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Greek Antiquities. By J. P. Manarry, M.A. 
Roman Antiquities. By Prof. A. S. Wikis. 
Classical Geography. By H.F. Tozer. 
Geography. By Gzo. Grove, F.R.G.S._ Maps. 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. In 2 parts. each 1s. 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowpen. 
Philology. By J. Pere, M.A. 
Greek Literature. By Prof. Jenn. 
English Grammar Exercises. By R. Morris, 
LL.D. and H, C, BOWEN, M.A. 
France. By C. M. Yoncr. Maps. 
English Composition. By Prof. Nicuot. 


*,* Others to follow, 





First Lessons in Practical Botany. By 
G. T. BETTANY. 18mo, Is. 

A Primer of Art. By Jou Cottier. 18mo, 1s, ! 
rim i rte-Playing. By Franx- 
Primer of Fiancee mre DEL. Wen | 
First Principles of Agriculture. By Heyny | 

TANNER, F.C.5, 18mo, 1s. 
Household Management and Cookery. 


With an Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National 
Bebool of Geokeny ‘Compiled by W. B. TEGETMEIER. 18mo, Is. 


The School Cookery Book. Compiled and 


Arranged by C. E. GUTHRIE WRIGHT. 18mo, Is. 
Cutting-out and Dressmaking. From the 
French of Mdlle. E.GRAND HOMME, With Diagrams. |8mo, + 

ing: its Ends and Means. A Book for 
On Teaching: | By Prof. HENRY CALDERWOOD, = Third 
Edition, 2s, 6d. : 
Macmillan’s Copy-Books. Twelve Sorts in 
Two Sizes. I. Large post 4to, 4d, each ; II. Post oblong, 2d. each. 
HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


General Sketch of European History. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 





England. By E.Tuompson. Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Scotland. By Manrcarer MacArruur. 2s, 
Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s, 

Germany, By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 


America. By J. A. Dorie. Maps. 4s. 6d. 
European Colonies. By E. J. Parner. 4s, 6d. 
France, ByC.M. Yoncr. Maps. 3s. 6d. 

*,* Others to follow. 

A Short History of the English People. 
By J. K. GREEN. With Maps, &c. 83. 6d, [80th Thousand. 
Analysis of English History based on the 

Above. By C. W. A. TAIT. 3s. 6d, 


Readings from English History. Edited 


by J. KR. GREEN, 3 vols., 1s, 6d. each, 


Old English History. By E. A, Freemay, 
D.C.L. With Maps. 6s. 

Cameos from English History. By C.M. 
YONGE, 4 vols., 5s. each. 


History of England, By M. J. Guest. With 


Maps. 6s. 


A Shakespearian Grammar. 
ABBOTT, 6s, 


Longer English Poems. 
HALES. 4s, 6d. 


Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 


By Dr. KR. MORRIS. ¢ 
Historical English Grammar, By the Same. 
On the Study of Words. By Archbishop 
English, Past and Present. By the Samz 





By Dr. 
Edited by Prof. 


TRENCH, 5s, 
AUTHOR. 5s. 


Select Glossary of English Words, 


used formerly in Senses ditferent from the Present. By the SAME, 5-, 


A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN and ALICE STOPFUORD 
GREEN, With Twenty-eight Maps. 3s. 6d. 


A Short History of India, embodying 
the History of the Three Frontier States of Afghanistan, Nepaal, aud 
By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With Mups. 12s. 


A Short Manual of the History of India. 


By ROPER LETHBRIDGE, Maps. 5s, 


Burma, 





M.A., and MARKY P, MARSHALL, 2s. 6d. 


oa +, 

The Globe Readers. For Standards I.to VI. 
Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. Compiled and Edited by 
ALEXANDEK F, MURISON, MA., Author of “First Work in 
English,” &c. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


Agriculture, the Alphabet of the Prin- 


CIPLES of : being a First Lesson Book on Agriculture for Schools. By 
Prof. HENRY TANNER. €d. Second Book, Is. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 
Edited by G. EUGENE FASNACHT, 18m 


Corneille.—Le Cid, Edited by G. E. Fas- 


NACHT. ls. 

Moliere.— Les Femmes _ Savantes. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 1s, 

Moliere’s Le Misanthrope. Edited by 


G. E. FASNACHT. Un the press, 
*,* A Prospectus of this series will be sent on application. 


Progressive French Course. By EvceEnr 
FADNACHT, First Year, ls.; Second Year, 1s, 6d. ; Third Year, 2s, 6d. 

Progressive French Reader. By the Samz 
AUTHOR. First Year, 2s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 6d. 

Progressive German Course. By the Samer. 
First Year, ls. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 

The Organic Method of Studying Lan- 
GUAGtS. By the SAME, I, FRENCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6u. 

First Lessonsin French, By H. Courrnorr 
BOWEN, M.A. 18mo, Is. 

French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 

German Dictionary, By Prof. Wurrney and 
A. H. EUGREEN. 7s, td.—GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, 5s. 

German Grammar, By Prof. Wurryey. 4s. 6d. 

German Reader. By the Same. 5s, 


Beaumarchais.—Le Barbier de Seville. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. BLOUET. 3s, 6d. 


Moliere.—Le Malade Imaginaire. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by F, TARVER, M.A, 2s, 6d 


Dante.—The Purgatory. Edited, with Trans- 


lation and Notes, by ARTHU# JOHN BUTLER. 12s, 6d. 


New Guide to German Conversation. 
By L. PYLODET. 2s, 6d. 


Handbook to Modern Greek. By E. Viv. 
CENT and T. G, DICKSON, 63, 
ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament His- 


TORY. 4s, 6d. 


A Class-Book of New Testament His- 


TORY. 5s. 6d. 


A Class-Book of the Church Catechism. 
A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 


With Scripture Proots. 


A Shilling Book of Old Testament 


HISTORY. 


A »pbilling Book of New Testament 


ISTORY. 
Scripture Readings for Schools and 


FAMILIES. By C. M. YONGE, 5 vols., price 1s. 6d. vi 
Comments, 3s. 6d. each, 25 —- Sum 


The Bible in the Church. By Canon Wesr- 
COT, D.D. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer : an Element- 
any Tnteection to. By F. PROCTER and Dr, MACLEAR, 1810, 

Children’s Treasury of Bi i r 
Mrs. GASKOIN. Edited, ao Ard, ible Stories. | By 


OLD TESTAMENT, Is. Part I]. NEW TESTAMESD : 
THREE APOSTLES, la, 1 "ts NEW TESTAMENT, Is, Part 1:1 


aia TRANSLATIONS, 

ris — i c ; 

cic Canto ane, Metaphysics. Book I. By 
tcero’s Academica, Translated by J. 5. 


Cicero’s Letter 5 
pearerygsoa Rev. G, E. cate, Translated from Watson . 
Homer’s Odyssey. By 8. H. Burcuer, M.A. 
and A, LANG, M.A. New Kdition, Revised and Corrected. 10s, Gd, “ 
Horace in tnglish Prose. By J. Lonspa.e, 


M.A,, and §, LEE, M.A, With Introductions, Notes, &c, 3s. Gd, 


Plato.—The Republic. By J. Lx. Davies, 


M.A,, and D. J. VAUGHAN, MA. 4s, 6d, 


Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and 


PHAEDO, By F. J. CHURCH. 4s. 6a. 
Tacitus. By A. J. Cuvrcn, M.A., and W. J. 


BRODRIBB, M.A, 
The History. 6s. | The Annals. 7s. (i. 


The Agricola and Germany, with the 


DIALOGUE on ORATORY. 4s. 6d. 
By A. 


Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 
By J. Lonsp.t, 





French History for English Children, 


By SAKAH BROOK. 6s, 





Lonpox: MACMILLAN & C 0... Beprorp Srrext, 








LANG, M.A, 6s. 
M.A., and 3. LUE, MA. With Introduction, Notes, &c, 3s. 6d. 


Virgil in English Prose. 
[See newt page. 


Srranp, W.C. 
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WESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, price 1s. 6d. each. 
Caesar.—The Gallic War. Second and Third 
Campaigns. Edited by W.G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 
Caesar. — Scenes from the Fifth | and 
SIXTH BOOKS of the GALLIC WAR, By C. COLBECK, M 


Greek Elegiac Poets. Selected and Edited by 


Rev. H. KYNASTON, M.A. 
Herodotus. Selections from Books VII. and 
VIII. Edited by A. H. COOKE, B.A 
Horace. Epistles and | Satires. Selected 
and Edited by Rev. W. J. V. BAKER, ane 
— 8. Books rT ‘al II. ited by 
Horace.— Od ion eee 1s. 6d (Book IIT. just ready. 
Livy.—Scenes from Hannibalian War. 
Adapted for the Use of Beginners. By G.C. MACAULAY, M.A. 


Plato.— Euthyphro and Menexenus. 
Edited by C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 


Selections from Ovid. Edited by E. 8. Suuck- 


BURGH, M.A. 
Thucydides. BookIV. Chaps. 1—41. Edited 


by C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 
Virgil._Aeneid V. Edited by A. Catvert, M.A. 
Virgil.—_Georgic II, Edited by Rev. J. H. 


SKRINE, M.A. 
*,* Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Aeschylus.—Persae. Edited by A.O. Prickarp, 


Catullus. —Select Poems. Edited by F. P. 


SIMPSON, B. 


Cicero. “The Second Philippic Oration. 


From the German of Halm. By Prof. JOHN E. B. MAYOR, 


The Catiline Orations. From the * al 
of Halm. With Additions by Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


Pro Lege Manilia. Edited, after Halm, by 
Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A. 3s. 64. 

Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited, after Halm, 
by E. H. DONKIN, M.A, 4s. 6d 


The Academica. Edited by J. Rem, M.A. 


Subenteena--e Corona, 
DRAKE, M.A, New and Revised Edition. 4s, 6 


Adversus Leptinem. Baited by Rev. J. R 
4s. 6d. 


Euripides.—Hippolytus. 


Edited by J. P. 
MAHAFPY, M.A., and J. B. BURY. 3s. 64, 
Homer’s Iliad.—_The Story of Achilles. 
Edited by J. H. PRATT, M.A., and WALTER LEAF, M.A. 6s. 


Homer’s Odyssey. BooksIX.—XII. Edited 


by Prof. J. E, B. MAYOR, M.A. Part I. 3s. 
Juvenal. —Select Satires. Edited by Prof. 


B. MAYOR. Satires X. and XI., 3s. 6d. ; XIIL—XVI., 4s. 6d. 


__Baited by B. 


Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. By W. W. Carzs, 
heaton. —Select Orations. Edited by E. S, 
SHUCKBURGH, M. 


(In the press. 
Martial. “Select Epigrams. Edited by Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 6s. 


Ovid’s Fasti. Edited by G. H. Hatiam, M.A. 
Ovid.—__Heroidum Epistulae XIII. Rites 


by E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 4 


Plautus.—Miles Gloriosus. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 5s. 


Pliny’s Letters. Book III. 


J.E,B. MAYOR. With Life of Pliny, by G.H. RENDALL, M.A. 5s. 


Edited by Prof. 


Plutarch.—Life of Themistokles. Edited | 


by Rev. H. A, HOLDEN, LL.D. 5s. 


Propertius, Select Elegies of. Edited by | 


J.P. POSTGATE, M.A. 6s. 


Sallust.—The Catilina and Jugurtha. | 
Edited by C. MERIVALE, B.D. 4s, 6d. ; separately, 2s. 6d, each. 
Tacitus.—A 


by CHURCH and BRODRIBB. 3s. 6d. ; separately, 2s. each. 


The Annals. Book VI. By the Same Epirors. 
2s. 6d. 


Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. Edited 
by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. With Translation, 4s. 6d. 


Phormio. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., 


and A. 8. WALPOLE, B.A. 4s, 6d. 


Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. Edited by 


the Rev. P. FROST, M.A. 5s. 


Virgil. —Aeneid II. and III. Edited by 


E, W. HOWSON, M.A. 


Edited by Prof. | 








MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES (Continued). 


Xenophon.—Hellenica. Books I. and II. 
Edited by H. HAILSTONE, B.A. 4s. 6d. 


Cyropaedia. Books VII. and VIII. 


by Professor ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 5s. 


Edited 


Anabasis. Books I.—IV. Edited by Professors 


W. W. GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE. 5s. 


Memorabilia Socratis. Edited by A. R. 
CLUER, B.A. 6s, 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
First Latin Grammar. By M. C. Macmittay, 
M.A. 1s. 64. 


School Latin Grammar. By H. J. Rosy, 
M.A. 5s, 


Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom. 
Arranged with Reference to Roby’s School Latin Grammar. By E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d 


Latin Prose Composition. By H. Bexcurr, 
M.A. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. Part IL., 2s. 


Latin Prose Composition, Hints towards. 
By A. W. POTTS, LL.D. 3s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin 
PROSE. By the SAME, 2s.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition, First Steps to. 


By G. RUST, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Synthetic Latin Delectus. By E. Ruvsn, 


A Guanes of the Latin Language, from 
PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By J. ROBY, M.A. In 2 parts. 
Third Edition. Part I., crown 8vo, a 6d. Part Ih., 10s, 6d. 


Greek and Latin Etymology, an Intro- 


DUCTION to. By J. PEILE, M.A. Crown &vo, lls. 6d. 


Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. Avraxantrs. 
Translated by Dr. KEEP. 6s. 


Greek Prose Composition. First Steps. By 


Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 1s, 6d.—KEY, 3s, 6d. SEC OND 
STEPs, 2s. 6d.—KEY in the press, 
Greek Iambics for Beginners. By Rev. H. 


KYNASTON, M.A. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 4s. 6d, 


Greek for Beginners. By Prof. J. B, Mayon. 


Part L., 1s, 6d. ; 1. and LII., 3s. 6d. Complete, 4s. 6d, 


First Greek Reader. By Prof. Joun E. B. 


MAYOR. 4s, 6d. 


First Greek Grammar. By W. G. Ruruer- 


FORD, M.A. New Edition, Enlarged. 1s. 6d. 


By Prof. GOODWIN. New Edition. 6s. 6d. 


Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. W. Goopwin, 


Ph.D. 


A School Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. W. 


GOODWIN. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


First Lessons in Greek. By Prof. J. W. 


WHITE, 4s, 6d. 


Elements of Greek Grammar. 
J.G. GREENWOOD. ds. 6d. 


By Prof. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s. 6d. 
Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 


s. 6d.—KEY, 85. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic. 


National and Elementary Schools. 
ae Part 11., 3d. ; Part LII., 7d. 
s. 6d, 





For 


18mo. Or separately, Part I. 
With ANSWERS, Is. 6d.—KEY, 


School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 18mo, 


3s. Orin 3 parts, Is. each.—KEY, 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


| Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
J. BROOK-SMITH. 4s. 6d. 


By 


icola and Germania. Edited | 


_Exercises in Arithmetic. By 8. Pevury. 


With more than 7,000 Original Examples and Answers. 5s. 


Algebraical Exercises. 
ranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., and C. H. CHEYNE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 
| Rules and Examples in Arithmetic. 
2s, 6d. 


Rules and Examples in Algebra. 
Part L., 2s. ; Part II., 2s. 6. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS (Continued). 
Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or De- 


SCRIPTIVE GEOMEFrRY. By J. H. EDGAR and G. 8, PRITCHARD. 
Fourth Edition. By A. G. MEEZE, 4s, 6d. 
Geometrical Note-Book. By F. E. 


KITCHENER. 2s. 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
Elementary Geometry. Books I 


Edition, Enlarged. 4s. 


Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 
4s. 6d. 


.—V. New 


Natural Geometry: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Math y ee > A. 
MAULT. 1s--MODELS to illustrate the abave, In Box. 120, 6d 


Analytical Geometry, Exercises in. By 
J. M. DYER, M.A. 4s. 6d 





Geometrical Exercises for Beginners. 
By SAMUEL CONSTABLE, M.A, 3s, 64. 


Plane Trigonometry : Graduated Exercises in. 
By J. WILSON, M.A., and 8. R. WILSON, B.A. 4+. 6d. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By Rev. J. B. 


M.A. With Diagrams. Extra feap. 8vo. (Immediately. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By 
J. B. MILLAR, C.E. 6s, 
By 


Conic Sections: : a Geometrical Treatise. 
W. H. DREW. Crown 8vo, 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d. 


Conic Sections. By Cuar.es Smirn, M.A. 
LIn the press. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 3s. 6d. 
—KEY, 6+. 6d. 
Mensuration for Beginners. 2s, 6d. 
Algebra for Beginners. 


xamples, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 6s. 


With numerous 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s, 6d.— 


Mechanics for Beginners. 4s, 6d.—Kery, 


6s. 6d, 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 


SCHOOLS. 7s, 6d.—KEY, 10s, 6d 
The Theory of Equations. 7s. 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 10s. 6d. 





Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. | 


Progressively Ar- | 


Spherical Trigonometry. 4s. 6d. 

Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s. 6d. 

The Differential Calculus. With Examples. 
Os. 6d. 


The Integral Calculus. 10s. 6d. 
Examples of Analytical Geometry of 


THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 


Analytical Statics. With Examples. 10s.6d, 
By 8S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
| Mechanics, an Elementary Treatise on. 


With Examples. {s. 


A Treatise on Optics. 10s. 6d. 


By Prof, G. BOOLE, F.R.&, 
Differential Equations. 


Supplementary Volume, &s. 6d. 
| Calculus of Finite Differences. 10s. 6d. 


| An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
en and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. 
78. 


Dynamics of 2 Particle. 
and Mr. STEELE. 


Dynamics of the System of Rigid Bodies. 


By E. J. ROUTH, M.A., F.R.S8. Third Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 21s. 


| The Elements of Dynamic. «a ey Prof. 


W. K. CLIFFORD, F.K.S. Part 1.—KINETIC, 7s. 


The Theory of Electricity. By L. Cum- 


MING, M.A. With Illustrations. 8s. 


Mathematical Problems. Devised and Ar- 
ranged by J. WOLSTENHOLME, New Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 18s. 








Crown 8vo, 14s, 


By Prof. Tarr 





Units and Physical Constants. By Prof. 
J. D. EVERETT, F.RS. 4s. 
Elementary Applied Mechanics. By Prof, 


T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Crown 8vo, 
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THE FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY in 
the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the FIRST 
EMPIRE. By Catnertne Cuartorts, Lavy JACKSON, 
Author of “Old Paris,” ‘*The Old Régime,” &c. 2 
vols., large crown 8vo, with Several Portraits, 24s. 

“Interesting as all accounts of life in France from the years 1774 to 1814 
inclusive must be, we yet do not remember having read a more pleasingly 
told narrative of French society during that period than the one Lady Jack- 
son gives us in her present work, In its pretty bright binding, with the 
appropriate lilies ot France and Napoleonic violets, and the succinct and 
flowing narrative inside, rivalling successfully the prepossessing exterior, 
this book cannot fail to be an attractive one,”—Zllustrated m News. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA: 


being a Record of Nine Years’ Sport and Travel in the 
Far Interior of Africa. By Frepertck CouRTENEY 
SxrLovus. With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations, en- 
graved by Whymper and Pearson, anda Map. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 21s. 

** The chapter which Mr. Selous has written about lions is one of the best 

and most minute monographs in the whole range of natural history.” Sine 

Vanity Fair. 


EAST of the JORDAN: a Record of Travel 


and Observation in the Countries of Moab, Gilead, and 
Basha, 1875-77. By Sevan Mererity, Archaeologist of 
the American Palestine Exploration Society, and with 
an Introduction by Professor Roswett Hitrcncock, 

1 vol., demy 8vo, with Seventy Illustrations and 
a Map, 16s. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in SICILY. 


By Frances Exttot, Author of ‘The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 
** A well-written, clever description of the country with which it deals, 
and will be found very usetul to the tourist and the stay-at-home reader 
alike."— Daily Telegraph. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and other 


Papers. By the late Joun Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, 21s. 


WITH the CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES: a 


Record of Service in the Native Wars against the 
Galekas, Gaikas, Pondos, &c., including the Storming 
of Moirosi’s Mountain. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“The narrative is written in a lively style which makes it agreeable 
reading.”—Saturday Review. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 


Baker, Author of “ French Society from the Fronde to 

the Great Revolution.”” A New and Popular Edition, 

carefully Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait of Peg Woftington, 6s. 

“Is full of matter which is eminently readable. In this corrected form the 

book is worthy of ranking as a dard work of refi for all who are 

interested in the history of the British stage.”— Perthshire Constitutional. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
MARRIAGE and THE INHERITANCE. 


New Library Edition, Each 2 vols.,7s. Printed from 
the Original Edition, Annotated by the Author. 
** Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen have all given portraits of real society far 
superior to anything man—vain man !—has produced of the like nature.” 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
** Miss Ferrier has added a variety of knowledge, and a graphic art of 
describing all she sees, and all she feels, which give her a distinguished 
place among the novelists of the day.” ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


“ DESTINY” will follow immediately. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
THE SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rippxgtt, Author of “‘George Geith,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo,. 


**A capital story. It is full of incident and movement ; its characters are 
highly typical, and drawn with boldness and vigour. Thenovelis free from 
that preponderance of comment which was once a besetting fault of its 
author. Many of the scenes are exceedingly fine and powertul, and alto- 
gether the work shows Mrs, Riddell at her best throughout, which is 
saying a great deal.”— World. 


ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady Violet 


GerevittE, Author of “Faiths and Fashions,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


*** A Work of Genius’ may most justly be added by any fair critic to the 
title of this novel, forsuch it assuredly is, and those who follow Zoe through 
her career from the opening, where, as a ‘ queer child,’ she is introduced to 
us ‘ astride on a huge carthorse, clinging firmly to the collar, and grinning 
with delight at her imposing aud exalted position,’ to the end, where she 
marries David Venne, will be insensible indeed if they fail to i 
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PASSIO et MIRACULA BEATI OLAUI. 


Edited from a Twelfth-Century Manuscript in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by F. Metcatrz, M.A., Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Small 4to, paper covers, 6s. 
[Just published. 





LIVY. Books V., VI., and VII., from the 


War against Veii to the Beginning of the Samnite 
Wars. With Introduction and Notes, by A. R. Civsr, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. (Just published. 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. The 
LIFE of KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by 
Witi1amM Auvis Wricut, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 28. [Just published. 


ITALY and her INVADERS, A.D. 376-476. 


By T. Hopextn, Fellow of University College, London. 
Illustrated with Plates and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
£1 12s. 


**Mr. Hodgkin has made areal and valuable contribution to historical 
literature: a consecutive account, in the light of modern scholarship, of a 
period for which, until now, Gibbon has been almost the only authority in 
Englisb.".—New York Nation. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Iterum 


recognovit, apparatum criticum, prolegomena, appen- 
dices addidit Rosinson Enis, A.M. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


A COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. By 
Rostyson Exuts, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

**A work which will long remain a memorial of high and finished 

scholarship. . . . It would be difficult to name any classical work 
published in England during the memory of the present generation which 
exhibits anything like the same minute and painstaking industry. . 
The English Commentary isinevery way worthy of thefirstvolume. . . . 
Mr. Ellis has laid the foundation for ail future editions of Catulius by his 
exhaustive collations. . . . The tout ensemble of the work is magnificent. 
Its great merit is its completeness: everything is told the reader in the 
admirable Prolegomena that is worth knowing about Catullus,—his life, his 
poems, his critics and editors ; all that has been written worth mentioning 
in the way of conjecture or comment is presented in the Notes. . . . 
From the publication of the first volume a new era for Catullus must be 
dated.”—A. PALMER in Hermathena. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA 


SELECTA, secundum recognitionem Rosinson ELLIs, 
A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PROFESSOR SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Part 
IV., completing the Work. Together with a CONCISE 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. (Shortly. 

** Its merits are those of laborious and conscientiously accurate research, 
guided by profound learning and never-failing sagacity.” 
H. SWERT in the Academy. 
““When completed, it will be honourably distinguished as the first 
thoroughgoing attempt to write the history of every word in the language, 
ae. He has laid down the lines of an etymological dictionary so well 
and accurately that little will remain for his successors but to fill in his 
omissions, and correct his occasional errors.”—English Independent. 
“A work of enormous and self-denying labour, and quite unusual 
erudition, which, if it ends as it begins, should be a national possession.” 
Daily News. 


LEWIS and SHORTS LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ 
Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. Revised, En- 
larged, and in great part Rewritten by Cuartton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuaries SxHort, LL.D., Professor of 
Latin in Columbia College, New York. (1879.) Imp. 
8vo, pp. xili—2,019, cloth, price reduced to £1 5s, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W.E. Hall, 


M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
** A complete treatise on public international law, ranking in extent and 





the life-like imagery, the realistic romance, and the natural sentiment with 
which the story literally teems.”— Whitehall Review. 
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by the side of Wheaton, Phillimore, or Twiss. We have no 
hesitation in saying that in merit also it takes its place in the front rank 
of those which have been written in English on either side ofthe Atlantic, 
and that there is none which can be more recommended either to stu lents, 
to statesmen, or to such of the general public as wish to be fully equipped 
for forming an opinion on the international questions in which England is 
from time to time involved.” —Academy. 
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New Books at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 
HESPEROTHEN. By W.H. Russell, LL.D. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. [On Wednesday. 


NOAH’S ARK. By Phil Robinson, Author 


of “In my Indian Garden,” &c. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH: Sledging in the 


Arctic in Search of the Franklin Remains. Maps and 
Cuts. 12s. 6d. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: his Life 


and Philosophy. Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the REIGN 
of VICTORIA. By Henry Morisey, LL.D. With a 
Forty-page Frontispiece, giving some Hundreds of 
Facsimiles of the Signatures of Authors. Second 
Edition. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; 
> _ in Holland. By F. 8. Birp. Crown 8vo, 


PATHWAYS of PALESTINE. By Canon 


TristRaAM. With Twenty-two magnificent Permanent 
Photographs of Views in the Holy Land. Folio, cloth 
extra, 31s. 6d, 


A LADY TRADER; or, Adventures in the 
Transvaal. By Mrs. HeckrorD, 1 vol., cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in OLD SOUTH 


WALES. By Wirt Sigs. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. 


HER MAJESTY’S PRISONS. By One who 


HAS TRIED THEIR EFFECTS AND Derscts. 2 vols., 26s. 


SAINTS and their SYMBOLS: a Companion 


to the Churches and Picture Galleries of Europe. 
3s. 6d. 


WAITING: a 3-volume Novel. By A. M. 


HopPxKInson. 


CHEAP USEFUL TEXT-BOOKS, 
BIOGRAPHIES ofthe GREAT MUSICIANS 


Edited by F. HUEFFER. Treated by Authorities of Standing. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. each. 
WEBER—MENDELSSOHN—WAGNER—SCHUBERT—ROSSINI—MAR 
CELLO—PURCELL—ENGLISH CHUKCH COMPOSERS—&c. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited by 


IWAN MULLER, M.A. Treated by Authorities of Standing. Cloth 
extra, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 
ADAM SMITH—BACON—HAMILTON—JOHN STUART MILL—MAN- 
SELL—HOBBES—BENTHAM — AUSTIN — HARTLEY—JAMES MILL— 
SHAFTESBUKY—&ce, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Edited by F.S. 


PULLING, M.A. Treated by Authorities of Standing. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

DENMARK and ICELAND—GREECE--SWITZERLAND—AUSTRIA— 
RUSSIA — PERSIA —JAPAN — PERU—HOLLAND—CANADA—SWEDEN 
and NOKRWAY—THE WEST INDIES—NEW ZEALAND—FRANCE— 
EGYPT—SPAIN—TURKEY-in-ASIA—AUSTRALIA, 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS. 


** Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly 
cheap and necessarily brief, have been hitherto so well done as these Bio- 
graphies of the Great Masters in Painting.” —Times. 

Treated by Authorities of Standing. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
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~ Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


MURILLO. By Eten E. Minor. 
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Officier de I’Instruction Publique, France; Author of “Life of Sit 
David Wilkie,” &c. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.. 
1637-49. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
LL.D. Vols. I. and II. (Longmans.) 


Mr. GaRrpIvNver may be said to have invented 
the serial history. His practice is to bring out 
two volumes at a time, each pair constituting 
a complete work so far as this, that it has 
a separate descriptive title, but at the same 
time forming but a chapter in a continuous 
History of England under the Stuarts. This 
time he rather puzzles us by adopting, with- 
out notice, a somewhat different system. He 
entitles his new brace of volumes The Fail of 
the Monarchy of Charles I., and yet they only 
earry the narrative to the commencement of 
the Civil War. The reader is at a loss to 
understand how the monarchy of Charles I. 
ean be said to have fallen in the year 1642 
until he perceives that the title is not in- 
tended to describe merely the volumes now 
published, but a larger work which is to cover 
the whole period from 1637 to 1649, and of 
which these volumes form the first instalment, 

They are the most important volumes 
which Mr. Gardiner has yet given us. To 
him history is not so much a story to be told 
as a problem to be solved; and, as he lets 
us know himself, his former volumes have 
contained only the working of his problem, 
whereas these contain part at least of the 
results. All serious students must applaud 
the perseverance and constancy with which 
Mr. Gardiner has pursued the scientific and 
disdained the popular method in history. 
Deliberately, he says, he began with the 
unattractive subject of the reign of James I., 
because 


“it seemed to him then, as it seems now, 
that it was the duty of a serious enquirer to 
search into the original causes of great events 
rather than, for the sake of catching at an 
audience, to rush unprepared upon the great 
events themselves.” 
Contrast this proceeding with that of Lord 
Macaulay, who, having undertaken to describe 
the Revolution of 1688, begins only three 
years short of the event itself, and does not 
even fully narrate, much less thoroughly 
investigate, the rejection of the Exclusion 
Bill, the Popish Plot, and the policy of the 
Treaty of Dover, although most obviously 
the causes of the Revolution lie hidden there. 
He who looks for problems in history will 
not only advance in this deliberate manner 
towards great events, but will also have his 
own opinion of what constitutes a great event. 
Mr. Gardiner says, “ If I have judged rightly 
the first fourteen months of the Long Parlia- 








ment, I am likely to judge rightly the future 
course of the parties which then came into 
collision.” These fourteen months fix his 
attention more, and seem to him more critical, 
than the noisy events which followed them, the 
Civil War and the Military Revolution. And 
jastly, for when the civil struggle had once 
begun its course was even painfully normal. 
Its incidents, therefore, may have often a strong 
biographical, but not so strong an historical, 
interest. But the years 1640-41 are, from 
the historical point of view, quite among the 
most important in English history, and there- 
fore Mr. Gardiner may well give us to under- 
stand that he attaches more importance to 
these volumes than to any that he has pub- 
lished before. 

And, after having raised such high expecta- 
tions, he does not disappoint them. He 
satisfies most successfully the kind of curi- 
osity he awakens. I think these volumes 
more excellent in arrangement, in clearness 
of view, distinctness of statement, and de- 
cision of judgment than any of those which 
preceded them. I cannot, indeed, say that 
they “read quite like a romance.” It is not 
Strafford’s. Trial and the Arrest of the Five 
Members put on the stage with new costumes 
and scenery. There is no word-painting here, 
and, what is more, the story is not told in 
such a way as to leave us glowing with 
admiration of great deeds or with ardour in 
some great cause. Mr. Gardiner himself, no 
doubt, would admit this ; but he would allege 
in excuse that he did not make the characters 
and deeds that he describes (though, indeed, 
why did not he?—many other historians do), 
and that if they turn out disappointing it is 
their fault, not his. Indeed, I fear that the 
great revolutions of history, when recorded 
by aconscientious historian, seldom produce the 
effect of a play by Schiller. But some readers 
who were alive tothis as ageneral principle may 
find Mr. Gardiner’s picture saddening because 
they may have been accustomed to think that 
our Great Rebellion formed an exception in 
history, and did really abound with personages 
and achievements fit for poetry. Such readers 
will not read these volumes without disappoint- 
ment. Not but what the period always remains 
morally most respectable. Fora period of dis- 
turbance it is remarkably free from great crime, 
and Mr. Gardiner’s investigations have rather 
extenuated than deepened what moral stains 
it has. He is, indeed, eminently a merciful 
judge. We scarcely ever find him severe 
except when he speaks of England’s treatment 
of Ireland. According to him, we shall find, 
if we look closely, that Strafford was not an 
apostate, Laud was not a contemptible bigot, 
Montrose, too, was no mere renegade; and as 
to Charles himself—but it is in this character 
that Mr. Gardiner’s penetrating sympathy 
and charity shine most, and he shows us, by a 
series of delicate touches, how Charles was, 
indeed, perfectly untrustworthy, but not, 
properly speaking, unconscientious, and that 
he ought to be described rather as entirely 
without mental grasp, and incurably addicted to 
mistaking words for things. Nevertheless this 
remarkably charitable historian has deprived 
the period he describes of some of its splendour. 
He does so by somewhat lowering the intel- 
lectual rank of the leaders and the total 





value of their achievements. We have 





been in the habit of speaking of Pym and 
Hampden and their compeers as men of pro- 
found insight and sagacity, as rising far above 
the level of English party-leaders. If they 
failed, we think it was certainly not from 
want of ability, but perhaps from aiming too 
high or forerunning their age too far. Now 
Mr. Gardiner, though assuredly not wanting 
in sympathy for the Parliamentary cause—he 
announces himself in the Preface as a 
descendant of Cromwell and Ireton—arrives 
at a different conclusion. He repeats fre- 
quently that the men were not equal to the 
crisis—that they did not rise, as the occasion 
demanded, above the ordinary notions of their 
age. Descending into details, he shows us 
Pym (Hampden he seems somewhat to over- 
look) as a cool and able party-leader, whose 
actions, too, even when they might appear 
extreme, he is often prepared to justify, but at 
the same time as prejudiced, of rooted Con- 
servatism, unable not only to find out for 
himself the right course in unprecedented 
circumstances, but even to recognise it when 
it is pointed out by others, When he claims 
in the Preface to have realised and measured 
in these volumes the greatness of Pym as he 
formerly did that of Strafford, I am somewhat 
surprised at his language. ‘The greatness of 
Strafford he has exhibited more strikingly 
than any other writer; but he has reduced the 
dimensions of Pym so much that the epithet 
“‘ great” seems no longer to suit him. 

In like manner Mr, Gardiner may dis- 
appoint the reader by the tone in which he 
speaks of the Civil War, of which he has 
here recorded the commencement. He does 
not describe it in the manner, for example, of 
Mr. Forster, as a glorious struggle in which 
the liberties of England were established. On 
the contrary, he writes: “ Failure, and it 
must be confessed deserved failure, was the 
result of Pym’s leadership.” Again, he re- 
marks that in October 1641 the Long Parlia- 
ment had already “said its last word in 
politics,’ pointing out that the work of its 
first months was solid and still makes part 
of the English Constitution, but that all which 
it did after it took the path of civil war was 
undone again and perished. He even expressly 
attributes to the Civil War the demoralisation 
that followed the Restoration, and thus teaches 
us that the struggle which Pym began not only 
failed politically, but had a bad moral result. 
Shall we welcome a book which makes such 
depressing statements? Well, if the state- 
ments are true, and if we are wise, we shall 
pronounce that history is most instructive 
precisely when it teaches what we should 
never have guessed, and are least willing to 
believe—viz., that the best and most religious 
part of the nation may unite in a movement, 
and that the movement may end in utter 
failure and general demoralisation. 

But it is time to examine more closely 
what Mr. Gardiner has accomplished, In 
doing so I shall resist the temptation of 
indulging in criticism on minor points, because, 
where the work reviewed is of great import- 
ance and of essential soundness, such criticisms 
cannot, in a review of this length, be stated 
at all without being made unfairly prominent. 

A main part of Mr. Gardiner’s work has, 
of course, consisted in a complete review of 
what has been done of late years by other 
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students of this period. He pays a tribute 
to the accuracy of Mr. Sanford and Prof. 
Masson, and expresses “ extreme admiration ” 
for Mr. Lecky’s investigations of the Irish 
Rebellion. On the other hand, he thinks it 
“‘ necessary in the interests of truth to speak 
clearly on the extreme carelessness of some 
of Mr. Forster’s work.”’ This announcement, 
made in the Preface, is followed up by a 
series of criticisms in the work itself, which, 
unless they can be met, will destroy the 
authority of that writer’s books on the Grand 
Remonstrance and the Arrest of the Five 
Members. 

But Mr, Gardiner is here, as in former 
works, no mere reviewer of other men’s 
labours ; he is also an explorer and discoverer. 
He produces new information, partly drawn 
from the correspondence of Rossetti, Papal 
agent at the Court of Henrietta Maria, with 
Card. Barberini, partly from transcripts made 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown of the Venetian des- 
patches of Guestuiran, and partly from the 
Verney MSS. preserved at Claydon. It is to 
be remarked that the great crisis in the English 
Rebellion, as in the French Revolution, was 
brought on by suspicion. The Parliament 
attacked the King, first in the Grand Remon- 
strance and afterwards in the Militia Bill, be- 
cause they were mortally afraid that the King 
was about to attack them. The air was full of 
sinister rumours, which seemed to find an 
appalling confirmation in the Irish Rebellion. 
Now, was all this suspicion reasonable ? Was 
the King really conspiring with the Pope and 
with the Catholic lords in Ireland? Mr. 
Gardiner has penetrated some way into the 
mystery ; he has partially lifted the veil that 
covered the privacy of Charles. We do find, 
not, indeed, the King, but the Queen in- 
triguing with the Pope, offering toleration 
for the Catholics, and even a prospect, though 
a very vague prospect, of the conversion of 
Charles, in exchange for money. We also 
find some evidence of the suspected Irish 
intrigue. 

But Mr. Gardiner’s principal achievement, 
I take it, is the luminous explanation he has 
given of the rise of the Cavalier party and 
of that division which, growing up in the 
heart of Parliament during the autumn of 
1641, led to the disastrous Civil War. It is 
surprising how confused and unintelligible 
is the account with which we have always 
contented ourselves of these events. Many 
Englishmen, I fancy, suppose that the Cava- 
liers were simply the party of Laud and 
Strafford, or else that they were mere loyal- 
ists, the sort of party which in every country 
is always ready, when appealed to, to support 
the existing state of things. But in the 
first place it appears that Laud and 
Strafford left behind them zo party; 
scarcely any great man seems ever to 
have lived in such solitude as Strafford. 
In the second place, the men who made the 
Cavalier party, so far from being Conservatives 
provoked by the innovations of the Parlia- 
mentary party, were leading members of that 
very party. In the attack on Strafford, Falk- 
land and Hyde showed as much zeal as Pym 
and Hampden; they even showed as much 
animosity against the Bishops. 

Closely connected with this is another great 
difficulty. It is at first sight incomprehen- 





sible how the Parliament can have bungled what 
seems a very simple task so much as to inflict 
upon England a long civil war and a military 
imperialism ; for at the meeting of the Long 
Parliament Charles seems to have had scarcely 
any supporters, and we know that he had 
nostanding army. He afterwards appeared to 
be so helpless that he could not prevent the 
fall of Strafford. How can it have been 
necessary to wage formal war against a tyrant 
so utterly without resources? and how did it 
happen that, though he did not at all mend 
his ways, though he tried to arrest the Five 
Members, and though he was believed to 
have caused the Irish Rebellion, yet the same 
Charles, who a few months before seemed 
steering straight for a second Runnymede, 
was joined in the hour of need by a party so 
respectable and strong that for a moment 
he seemed likely to come out of the war 
victorious ? 

These difficulties have hitherto been dealt 
with, when they have been faced at all, in 
that spirit of over-eager praise and blame, and 
in that method of random hypothesis, which 
are the bane of history. Mr. Gardiner has 
for the first time faced them fully, and 
handled them in a truly historical manner. 
He is not content either to lament over the 
weak sentimentalism of Falkland, which 
caused him to quail before the dire extremity 
of civil war, or, contrariwise, to applaud 
the genuine moderation which restrained 
him from following Pym in his desperate 
course. He is not satisfied to guess how 
the division may have happened, but searches 
the documents to ascertain how it did. 
And he arrives at the conclusion that it 
arose, not upon the political, but upon the 
ecclesiastical question. The Cavaliers were 
first an Episcopalian, and afterwards grew, 
by slow degrees, into a Royalist, party. But 
how could an Episcopalian party spring up in 
the bosom of that fierce opposition to the 
system of Laud? According to Mr. Gardiner, 
we must realise fully the necessity the Parlia- 
ment lay under of constructing a positive 
obligatory ecclesiastical system in place of the 
reigning episcopacy if they destroyed it. Had 
any scheme of partial relaxation or toleration 
been admissible the division might have been 
avoided. But public opinion did not admit 
of this. It was a question of choosing 
between one iron system and another; and 
Falkland’s following, though they disliked 
the existing system, felt instinctively, when 
the alternative Presbyterian system was put 
before them, that they disliked it far more. 
The very feeling which led Milton through 
Presbyterianism to Independency, the feeling 
that “‘new presbyter would be but old priest 
writ large,” led them to stand by “ old priest.” 
And by slow degrees the affinity between 
episcopacy and royalism became manifest. 
The bishops were the King’s standiug army in 
the House of Lords, and it was the royal 
appointment of bishops which determined the 
character of the episcopal order. And in this 
way gradually the King gained a new party 
of supporters, as different as possible from 
Strafford and Laud—a party founded, we may 
say, upon the principle that Puritanism, 
though it may be useful at times as a weapon 
of offence, is not a good thing to live with. 

Such, as I apprehend it, is Mr. Gardiner’s 





theory, concerning which I am not prepared 
to say that it is trne, but [ am sure that it 
is excellently developed and supported. 

For the rest, the peculiar merits which have 

characterised Mr. Gardiner’s historical work 
from the beginning are as conspicuous as 
ever in these volumes. He has introduced 
two grand improvements into the treatment 
of the Stuart period. In the first place, he 
attends carefully to the relations between 
England and the Continent, which the old 
school of historians always neglected too 
much, and in periods when there was no war 
were apt to overlook altogether. It may be 
laid down that no one can know the great 
Rebellion who does not also know the Thirty 
Years’ War and the policy of Richelieu. 
Ranke taught us this lesson; and of our 
native historians Mr. Gardiner is, perhaps, 
the first who has thoroughly profited by it. 
In the second place, he knows that history 
is an empty name if the historian does not 
raise himself high above the commonplaces 
of party politics. He is able to do this with- 
out being a political indifferentist, because he 
sees that the parties of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were much more different from those of 
the nineteenth than is commonly supposed. 
Thus he admires Pym, and, on the whole, 
sides with him; yet he does not fora moment 
dream that Pym was a Liberal. He writes 
of Pym— 
‘* his position was purely conservative, and he 
brought with him the strength and the weak- 
ness which conservatism always brings. To 
him Parliament was the most conservative force 
in existence. It was the guardian of the old 
religion and of the old law against the new- 
fangled nostrums of Strafford and Laud.” 


Mr. Gardiner can say this calmly and yet 
approve Pym, and yet be, to all appearance, a 
Liberal himself. 

A writer like this really sees the past, and 
may hope to make discoveries in it. He has 
made, I take it, a real discovery in his analysis 
of the political views of Strafford, and he 
has made it, not by adducing new facts, but 
simply by using his trained historical sense. 
It will scarcely be possible after these volumes 
to revive the tragic style of denunciation 
which Hallam and Macaulay used to employ 
in speaking of Straffurd—* Satan, so call him 
now, his former name is heard no more in 
heaven.” For Mr. Gardiner has read the 
enigma of his character and explained the 
strange fascination which it has had for histo- 
rians of every school. 

‘**Alone among his generation, his voice was 
always raised for practical reforms. Pym and 
Hampden looked upon existing society as gome- 
thing admirable in itself, though needjmg to be 
quickened by a higher moral spirit, and to be 
relieved from the hindrances thrown in its way 
by a defective organisation. Strafford regarded 
that society as full of abuses, and sought in the 
organisation which was ready to his hand the 
lever by which those abuses might be removed.” 
What does this mean? Anyone who-has 
traced the history of the rise of Liberalism 
in the eighteenth century, who has studied 
Frederick the Great and, still more, Joseph 
II., recognises at once the type of statesman- 
ship, It means that Strafford (as Bacon 
before him) was a Liberal in an age when 
Liberalism to the world at large was an un- 
intelligible creed. That impatient zeal, that 
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intolerance, and especially that aversion to 
Assemblies as strongholds of Conservative 
prejudice characterised almost all the great re- 
formers of the last century. They were indeed 
the marks of Liberalism until a way of recon- 
ciliation was found between two things which 
for a long time were sharply opposed—Liberal- 
ism and Liberty. J. R. SEELEY. 








The Mendelssohn Family (1729-1827) from 
Letters and Journals. By Sebastian 
Hensel. Translated by Carl Klingemann 
and an American Collaborator. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 


A ramrty history is not always a record of 
kindness, truth, purity, mutual help; not 
always a record of aspiring youth and 
reverent age ; of beneficent lives and tranquil 
deaths. Goodness in a group of persons, and 
in an eminent degree, is rare ; goodness with 
genius, one and indivisible, is still rarer. 
Light and love together in a company of 
kinsfolk make a beautiful illumination, which 
is a blessing to eyes that rest upon it ; make 
a music which reveals ideal possibilities in 
the clash and clatter of our every-day lives. 
This music it is, more than any rendered b 
instrument or orchestra, which is the attrac- 
tion of the Mendelssohn family. And if we 
cannot trace it to its original, we can find 
where it first gathers power—in the person of 
a little humpbacked, stammering Jew, a silk- 
merchant’s book-keeper, anathematised in the 
synagogue, jeered at in the Christian streets, 
but winning upon the world by the charm of 
thought and love, and leaving to his children 
and his children’s children a growing heritage 
of moral and intellectual beauty. 

Lessing’s friend, the model for Nathan the 
Wise, the author of the German Phaedo, 
Moses Mendelssohn starved in a garret in 
his early years that he might force a way to 
learning ; “on the loaf that he bought every 
week as his only food he marked his daily 
allowances with lines, knowing that if he had 
eaten more he would have had nothing left at 
the end of the week.” A kind of Hebrew 
pigeon-German was spoken by the Jews; 
the written tongue was Hebrew; to read 
a German book was heresy. In spite of 
obstacles on the right hand and the left, 
Moses Mendelssohn became the typical cul- 
tured German Jew of his time, so securing 
for his people an emancipation of which no 
brute-passion of New Germany will rob them. 
In spite of his physical deformity, or perhaps 
with its aid, for there is a charming story 
about his wooing which ought to be true 
since woman’s love can at times be generous, 
he won Fromet Gugenheim to wife. But 
even in the days of fame and honour it was 
necessary to secure a retreat for himself and 
his children from the persecution of the Ber- 
lin school-boys (serious Jew-hunting school- 
boys surely, for a German gamin is incon- 
ceivable) ; and with this in view Mendelssohn 
hired a garden where he could forget the un- 
worthy passions of the earth, and the petty 
annoyances to which his descent exposed him. 
He lived for long in daily peril of being 
ordered out of the city by the police, and 
was at last induced to draw up a petition 
begging for permission to exist, on a dupli- 
cate copy of which his adviser, the Marquis 





d’Argens, wrote: ‘“‘Un philosophe mauvais 
catholique supplie un philosophe mauvais 
protestant de donner le privilége 4 un _philo- 
sophe mauvais juif.” Mendelssohn received 
the privilege of residing in Berlin unprotected 
by a naturalised citizen in 1763 ; an extension 
of the same to his posterity, refused by 
Frederic the Great, was bestowed by Frederic 
William II. in 1787 upon his widow and 
children. 

“ Formerly I was the son of my father, and 
now I am the father of my son,’’ was the 
description of himself modestly given by 
Abraham Mendelssohn after Felix had become 
illustrious. Our acquaintance with Abraham, 
the second son of Moses Mendelssohn, is 
almost wholly derived from these volumes of 
Hensel, and an admirable figure he is. A 
noble moral severity ruled his house. 
“¢ Faithful and obedient till death’ was the 
admonition he gave his daughter Fanny 
on the day of her confirmation.” The 
art which bore flowers and fruit in 
the lives of his children had its roots 
in Hebrew strenuousness of moral purpose. 
Abraham Mendelssohn’s love for Fanny and 
Felix and his other children was no lax, 
self-indulgent regard, but a strong desire to 
train up each to his or her proper perfection ; 
they were to arrive at love through obedience, 
and at freedom and happiness through order 
and discipline. Before them he kept the high 
example of their mother, whose rectitude and 
large simplicity of character were united with 
a varied and complex culture of intellect and 
imagination. “She played and sang with 
expression and grace; she drew exquisitely ; 
she spoke and read French, English, Italian, 
and, secretly, Homer in the original lan- 
guage.” Abraham Mendelssohn, himself 
convinced that “there are in all religions 
only one God, one virtue, one truth, one 
happiness,” desired that his children should 
accept that form of faith which would 
least isolate them in proud antagonism from 
their fellows. So Felix and Fanny and the 
rest grew up Christians. The following 
remarkable passages from a letter written by 
her father to Fanny on the occasion of her 
confirmation show his manner of dealing 
with his children—his seriousness, his 
sincerity, his strong enthusiasm of the con- 
science :— 


““My dear Daughter,—You have taken an 
important step, and, in sending you my best 
wishes for the day and for your future happi- 
ness, I have it at heart to speak seriously to 
you on subjects hitherto not touched upon. 

‘* Does God exist? What isGod? Is Hea 
part of ourselves, and does He continue to live 
after the other part has ceased tobe? And 
where? Andhow? All this I do not know, 
and, therefore, I have never taught you 
anything about it. But I know that there 
exists in me and in you and in all human 
beings an everlasting inclination towards what 
is good, true, and right, and a conscience 
which warns and guides us when we go 
astray. I know it, I believe it, I live in this 
faith, and this is my religion. This I could 
not teach you, and nobody can learn it; but 
everybody has it who does not intentionally and 
knowingly cast it away. The example of your 
mother. the best and noblest of mothers, whose 
whole life is devotion, love, and charity, is like 
a bond to me that you will not cast it away. 
. » » Your mother has been, and is, and I trust 
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will long remain to you, to your sister and 
brothers, and to all of us, a providential leading 
star on our path of life. When you look at her 
and turn over in your thoughts all the im- 
measureable good she has lavished upon you by 
her constant self-sacrificing devotion as long as 
you live, and when that reflection makes your 
heart and eyes overflow with gratitude, love, 
= veneration, then you feel God and are 
0 

“This is all I can tell you about religion, all I 
know about it; but this will remain true as 
long as one man will exist in the creation, as it 
has been true since the first man was created. 

‘The outward form of religion your teacher 
has given you is historical and changeable, like 
all human ordinances. Some thousands of years 
ago the Jewish form was the reigning one, then 
the heathen form, and now it is the Christian. 
. « . We have educated you and your brothers 
and sister in the Christian faith, because it is 
the creed of most civilised people, and contains 
nothing that can lead you away from what is 
good, and much that guides you to love, 
obedience, tolerance, and resignation, even if it 
offered nothing but the example of its Founder, 
—" by so few, and followed by still 
ewer.” 


An exquisitely beautiful relation, says 
Hensel, subsisted between Abraham and his 
son Felix ; and it is not too much to say that 
without this father Felix Mendelssohn would 
never have become what he was. He con- 
stantly drew his son’s attention to the old 
masters, especially Bach, and it was he who 
urged Felix to the composition of “St. Paul.” 
“T often cannot understand,” Felix writes, 
“ how it is possible for you to have so acute 
a judgment with regard to music without 
being technically musical.” And elsewhere : 


‘* Allow me to take this opportunity to say to 
you that the approbation and enjoyment of the 
public, of which I am certainly very sensible, 
only really pleases me when I can write to tell 
you of it, because I know it rejoices you, and 
one word of praise from you is more truly 
precious to me, and makes me happier, than all 
the publics in the world applauding me in 
concert.” 

Abraham Mendelssohn died with the know- 
ledge that the oratorio, which so much in- 
terested him, was worthy of his son ; and this 
was enough, without witnessing its public 
triumph. Like almost every member of the 
family, his death was a peaceful falling asleep. 
“So beautiful, unchanged, and calm was his 
face,” wrote Fanny Hensel, 


‘that we could remain near our loved one not 
only without a sensation of fear, but felt truly 
elevated in looking at him. The whole expres- 
sion was so calm, the forehead so pure and 
beautiful, the position of the hands so mild.” 

It is surprising that no book-maker has 
compiled a volume with the title “ Sisters of 
Great Men.” There is an interesting passage 
in one of Sainte-Beuve’s lectures on Chateau- 
briand with reference to Chateaubriand’s sister 
Lucile, which maintains the superiority of 
these women of genius to their more illus- 
trious brothers, ‘The man, some day, sooner 
or later, gets to the business of a man ; he flies 
from the nest, and takes to the bushes of the 
wayside; the dust of the world settles on 
him ; 

‘* Sil ne se perfectionne beaucoup en avancant, 
il se gite. Les femmes, si elles restent ce 
qu’elles doivent étre, gardent le foyer, et aussi, 
dans toute sa délicatesse, elles y gardent le 
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culte de l'idée premiére, de l'idéal; elles sont 
commes les prétresses domestiques de cette 
chose sacrée que nous allons dissipant, dépen- 
sant, exploitant au profit souvent ou de notre 
ambition ou de notre amour-propre, de ce qu’on 
appelle la gloire.” 

There is a certain truth in this, although it 
would be worse than a paradox in criticism 
to place Angélique above the great Arnauld, 
or Eugénie de Guerin’s gift above that of 
her brother Maurice, or Dorothy Words- 
worth’s genius above that of William Words- 
worth ; and, indeed, no one would resent the 
inversion of the true order of precedence so 
much as these sister-moons of the strong day- 
stars. It is enough to say of Fanny Hensel 
and Rebecca Dirichlet that they were worthy 
children of Abraham and Leah Mendelssohn, 
and worthy sisters of Felix. These volumes 
tell very fully what they were, and how each 
in a different household became a centre of 
brightness and of love. Wherever one of 
them—sisters or brother—goes, things of the 
mind take the first place, with no strain or 
unhealthy self-consciousness, but naturally 
and spontaneously, while material interests 
fall into a second rank. Art with them is 
not a thing to fawn upon with foolish lips, 
but a large and substantial factor in life, 
entering into life simply and of course. 

Some of the brightest letters in these 
interesting volumes are those written from 
England by Klingemann, the friend of the 
Mendelssohns. In the best of them there is 
a mingling of humour and irony and sen- 
timent which reminds one of passages from 
the Reisebilder of a more famous contem- 
porary. “Felix leaves behind him,” writes 
Klingemann, 

‘*in opposition to the evil one, the odour of 
his ‘ high talents’ and of ‘the perfect gentle- 
man.’ You can hardly realise abroad how 
much an English lady expresses by that; it 
contains volumes of acknowledgment. I assure 
you that, if the great Apollo came himself, 
playing irresistibly on his lyre, and yet, perhaps, 
as a free-thinking Greek, omitted to drink wine 
with the lady of the house, he would incur the 
greatest anathema of the civilised world—‘ He 
is no gentleman.’ ” 

Epwarp Dowpen. 








JANSEN’S FOLK-LORE OF THE ESTHS. 


Mirchen und Sagen des estnischen Volkes. 
Gesammelt und iibersetzt von Harry Jansen. 
(Dorpat.) 


MArcueEN, Mirchen, Mirchen, everywhere 
Miirchen! Hundreds of years passed away, and 
no one ever thought of Mirchen. They were 
there all the time, like the little shells in the 
oolite (why not oolithe ?), yet no one spoke of 
them, no one, at least, wrote of them, and the 
old nurses who told them, and the little 
children who listened to them, looked upon 
them as they did on their daily bread, and 
that was all. Luther expressed himself grate- 
ful for the strange and wondrous tales which 
he had carried along with him from his 
tenderest childhood or met with afterwards, 
and he declared that he would not part with 
them for any money! And Rollenhagen 
(sixteenth century), in his Preface to the 
Froschméusler, speaks of them for the first 
time as deserving of serious attention, because, 
as he says, they teach homely lessons in a 





homely way. ‘* What the heathen doctrines 
of the ancient Germans may have been,” he 
writes, 

‘*we can gather best from the curious house- 
tales of the despised good ‘ Aschenpéssel’ 
(Cinderella, here a boy) and his proud, scoffing 
brothers, of the silly and lazy ‘ Heinz,’ of the 
‘Iron Heinrich,’ the old ‘ Neidhartin,’ and 
others. These stories, without being written 
down, were always inherited orally by successive 
generations; and they generally aim at teaching 
fear of God, industry, humility, and hope, for 
the most despised person generally turns out the 
very best.” 

The impulse that was given to the collection 
of these stories by the Brothers Grimm is 
well known; and it was their chief merit not 
only to have set an example of how these 
stories should be collected—namely, with 
scrupulous accuracy, and without any attempt 
at embellishment—but also to have pointed 
out their historical value for the study of 
ancient mythology. For the mere purpose 
of amusement, many of the stories which we 
find in Grimm’s Kinder wnd Hausmirchen 
had been written down and published in 
Italian by Straparola (sixteenth century) 
and Basile (seventeenth century), in French 
by Perrault (seventeenth century) and the 
Countess Aulnoy (seventeenth century). What 
was peculiar to Grimm’s collection was 
his mixing the wtile dulci by drawing the 
attention of scholars to the relics of ancient 
thought that lie imbedded in these popular 
tales. 

It is in this spirit, and on the lines laid 
down by Grimm, that a collection of Méarchen 
und Sagen des estnischen Volkes has been 
made which has just reached us from Dorpat. 
They were collected and translated by Mr. 
Harry Jansen. They are pleasant to read in 
their German translation, and they contain 
here and there nuggets of mythology which the 
student of comparative mythology will not 
be slow to dig out in order to use them for 
his own purposes. The story of “ How the 
Sea became Salt,’’ of ‘ Pikne’s Pipe,” of 
“Jutta,” &c., are full of well-known mytho- 
logical elements. The chief difficulty will be 
to distinguish in these Esthnian stories 
between the original Turanian elements and 
the frequent admixtures of Aryan thought, 
whether borrowed from Teutonic or Slavonic 
sources. There is one story of the man who 
poured hot tin into the Devil’s eyes, and told 
him that his name was Self, which strongly 
reminds us of the story of Odysseus and 
Polyphemos, only that the Devil here rushes 
about crying that “Self has done it.” The 
same difficulty exists with regard to the 
popular traditions of the Finns, as was 
pointed out many years ago by Jacob Grimm. 
We can only hope that Mr. Harry Jansen may 
be encouraged to continue his work, and that 
he will fulfil his promise of giving us, at the 
end of his collection, his mythological notes 
on the traditions of the Esths. 

F. Max MUuuer. 








The True Tragedy of Rienzi, Tribune of 
Rome. By John Todhunter. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


At a time when so much genuine interest is 
felt not merely in poetry of that rare order in 
which we detect the touch of creative genius, 








but in that lower, though still delightful, work 
which testifies only to quick sensibility and 
trained craftsmanship, it is rather curious that 
Dr. Todhunter’s verse should not have at- 
tracted wider attention and quicker recogni- 
tion than have heretofore been accorded it. 
Comparisons are unedifying as well as odious; 
but few readers of Laurella, his first volume, 
will dissent from the verdict—which one 
feels impelled to bring in—that it contains 
poetry distinguished, among other fine quali- 
ties, by that independent vitality which is 
the one thing lacking in the volumes of 
several younger poets who have been much 
more talked about. Alcestis, his second 
venture, was, as a whole—and only as a whole 
can it be judged—not on a higher plane than 
the best parts of its predecessor. It had ten- 
derness, beauty, and here and there, in the 
strong emotional passages, gleams of memor- 
able insight ; but modern recastings of ancient 
myths are wont to be vaguely unsatisfying, 
and perhaps in this respect Alcestis shared 
the fate of its fellows. In this True Tragedy 
of Rienzi there is, however, an unmistakeable 
advance. Nothing that Dr. Todhunter has 
so far produced has anything like the same 
indications of command over material, or 
sustained strength of dramatic realisation and 
expression ; indeed, it may, without exaggera- 
tion, be said that no recent work of the kind 
is more truly instinct with the living spirit of 
the Elizabethan drama. In “ composition,” 
using the word in the pictorial sense, Dr. 
Todhunter had not been fairly tested, and it 
was impossible to guess how he would stand 
the test ; but one can no longer doubt his 
power to achieve this most important essential 
of satisfactory dramatic work. The composi- 
tion of Rienzi is very noteworthy, and is all 
the more admirable because, though the writer 
does not affect a mechanical literalism of 
treatment, he has in the main eschewed inven- 
tion of incident and situation, and worked 
along the lines of actual history. Dr. Tod- 
hunter’s arrangement is his own vision his 
recorded fact; but he frankly admits of 
indebtedness to Lord Lytton’s novel 

‘for the dramatic manner in which Pandolfo 
di Guido, the influential citizen beheaded by 
Rienzi, and Cecco del Vecchio, his assassin, are 
made types of two different classes of the 
Roman people, at first fayourable to him, but 
afterwards disaffected ;”’ 

and no true critic will regard this or similar 
indebtedness as any lapse from genuine 
originality. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi is not one of 
those hybrid works of art, half poem, half 
play, and wholly neither play nor poem, 
which are known as closet dramas; in its 
production the requirements of the stage have 
evidently never been lost sight of, and every 
scene is busy with the quick movement which 
the stage demands. The central character is 
a singularly powerful and interesting study ; 
and there is both subtlety and strength in 
the fine diffsrentiation of Rienzi the impas- 
sioned Tribune from Rienzi the disillusioned 
Senator. Stefano Colonna is also a very mas- 
terly creation ; and the scenes in which Vit- 
toria Colonna appears make one wish that 
this character had been a little more elabor- 
ated. The versification is strong, sinewy, 
and varied—full of fine Shaksperian sugges- 
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tions; and the imagery has a large imagina- 
tive quality which is very refreshing. It is 
unfair to conclude a notice of so fine a drama 
with a decided anti-climax; but it is only 
just to add that The True Tragedy of Rienzi 
provides a full allowance of the spectacular 
effects which are dear to the soul of the 
modern playgoer. 
James Asncrort NOBLE. 








Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the 
Canton Ticino, By Samuel Butler. (Op. 6.) 
(David Bogue.) 


To lovers fof the Alps who do not care to be 
either always climbing among the snows or 
involved in the crowd which during August 
and September infests the lakes and valleys 
of Switzerland, the romantic hill-country of 
Venetia, Lombardy, and Piedmont offers a sure 
and delightful refuge. There are a few who 
delight to lose themselves in the maze of 
vale and alp which extends from Tarvis and the 
shrine of the Luschari-berg in the far east to 
where, at the meeting of Alps and Apennines, 
the Certosa di Pesio looks over its chestnut- 
groves and across the whole breadth of the 
Po valley to the snows of Monte Rosa. 
This enchanting region, hardly rivalled 
in natural beauty, has other and _ less 
generally known attractions. The wanderer 
among the hills must not, of course, 
expect to come upon artistic treasures 
equal to those of the plain. The cities 
naturally drew the best to themselves. But 
those who have a taste—and such a taste 
seems now only too common—for discovering 
Little Masters, and tracking up the backwaters 
of every stream of human effort, may find a 
great deal to interest them within the Alps. 
In the Trentino and Bergamasque country 
there are the old pilgrimage churches, the 
foundation of which a legend, supported by 
documents of some antiquity, attributes to 
Charles the Great. Every village boasts of 
pictures or frescoes by native or Brescian 
painters. Mediaeval castles, such as that of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni at Malpaga, are 
common. Round Varallo and the Lakes 
traces are found of local artists who 
lingered behind the advancing age. Biella 
boasts its three great sanctuaries; the 
valleys of Lanzo have their lesser shrines and 
ruins. San Michele, on its high rock, guards 
the entrance to the Vale of Susa, and at its 
head, under the strange pilgrimage chapel, 
over 11,000 feet above the sea, of the Roccia 
Melone, lies the site of the once lordly house 
of Novalesa. Beneath the shadow of Monte 
Viso, San Chiaffredo, a runaway apostle of the 
Theban legion, has usurped the worship paid 
in old time to the river-god Eridanus, and, 
surviving all the onslaughts of heretical 
Vaudois, scarcely yields to Varallo or Oropa 
in the number of his devotees. Here, and in 
other spots, the religious house has been 
secularised and turned into an inn; a resort 
in the summer months for citizens, who, if 
they do not care, like its former inmates, to 
spend their lives in selfish isolation, are glad 
enough of a few weeks’ escape from the heat 
of the plain. 

Members of the Italian Alpine Club 
have recently issued a series of handbooks, 
ull of details of out-of-the-way antiquities 











and strange popular customs, which no 
intelligent traveller can afford to dispense 
with. But the artistic interests of these 
Italian Alps have been hitherto but lightly 
touched on by English writers mainly ix 
search of the picturesque. Mr. J. Gilbert has 
supplemented his “‘ Dolomites ” with a charm- 
ing volume on “Titian’s Country,” but 
beyond his range a great field has been left 
open. This was Mr. Butler’s opportunity ; 
and he has allowed himself to throw it away. 
He has spoilt his book by thinking too little 
of his subject and too much of everything 
else. At least one-third of the pages which 
compose Alps and Sanctuaries are given over 
to desultory reflections unconnected with the 
matter in hand. If the book had been 
named “ Alps, Sanctuaries, and Paradoxes,” 
the title would have been a fairer index to 
the contents. 

To lay down any fixed rule as to 
the digressions allowable to a writer 
of travels—other than the genius who 
is above rules—would be, perhaps, almost 
as difficult as to draw the legal line between 
quotation and piracy. But a similar principle 
underlies both cases ; the imported matter, 
whether original or borrowed, should be ser- 
viceable for the illustration of the main 
subject. Mr. Butler’s digressions do not 
fulfil this condition. The author of Hrewhon 
has sojourned so long in a topsy-turvy world 
that even from the Italian Alps he cannot 
resist rushing back to it for what he calls “a 
spiritual outing.” He is constantly striving 
to amuse or startle us. But the reader is 
only moderately interested or surprised to 
learn that, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, St. Paul’s 
is ‘ineffable,’ Ludgate Hill much improved 
by the railway viaduct, the Temple Bar 
griffin one of the handsomest things in 
London, and London itself the most beautiful 
and commodious of cities; or even that 
“Handel is as much above Shakespeare as 
Shakespeare above all others,” or Dante 
and Raphael among—but my pen refuses to 
register any more of these impertinencies. 
It may be necessary to Mr. Butler to go 
through such intellectual gymnastics ; and no 
one surely would grudge him the recreation 
if he took it in private, or only before willing 
spectators. But gymnastics, even the most 
ingenious, pall; and the author ought to have 
remembered that his readers have already five 
series to choose from, and that on the title- 
page to “ Op. 6” he had promised them some- 
thing quite different. 

Mr. Butler is capable of better things than 
the commonplace tourist, or he would not be 
worth calling to order. His descriptions of 
scenery are clear, bright, and spontaneous ; 
his sketches of his inn or wayside companions 
lively and amusing. But he is seldom at 
sufficient pains to help his readers to feel 
the peculiar character of the country, or to 
enter fully into the existence and traditions 
of its inhabitants. He does not make 
us realise, for instance, the strange 
structure of the gneiss mountains of 
Ticino, the ruined pedestals of mightier 
pyramids, or its effect on the life and indus- 
tries of the people, who hold their drinking- 
bouts in the most romantic glens, conquer 
the precipices with staircases rivalling those 





of the Mountain of Purgatory, and scatter 





over the upland lawns odd hamlets of stone- 
built huts, to which they return contentedly 
from the stirring life of the Antipodes. One 
finds oneself wishing—even at the risk of a 
little dulness—to transfer to the text some 
of the dry and minute accuracy which gives 
value to the numerous illustrations. 

Yet, with all its faults, Alps and Sanctu- 
aries contains much that is interesting, and 
a good deal that will be new to the world. 
It opens with an account of the villages about 
Faido, the part of Val Leventina where chest- 
nuts and campanili and purple mountains 
first gladden the eyes of travellers fresh from 
the cold green North and the gray gorges of 
the St. Gothard. The churches are, many 
of them, of great age, and one, at Giornico, 
has a raised chancel and under-church like 
San Zenone at Verona. On the upper alps 
(Mr. Butler uses alp in the sense in which it 
is used from Carinthia to Dauphiné and among 
the hills of Tuscany, as equivalent to an up- 
land pasturage) two resting-places are now 
waiting for the travellers by the new railway ; 
one among the hay-meadows of Lago Ritom, 
the other across the hills at Fuasio, on the 
head-waters of the Maggia. It is natural 
that Italians, to whom the reserve of Alpine 
scenery and the keenness of mountain air 
are novelties, should appreciate such scenes. 
But the British tourist has learnt to expect 
a brilliant array of snowy peaks as a back- 
ground to an Alpine pastoral; and I am 
afraid that, when he sees Mr. Butler’s ideal 
mountain-valley—Val di Sambucco—he will 
exclaim that it is only fit for those whose 
ideal, like a cow’s, is limited to grass. On the 
other hand, few Northeners are likely to prove 
soinsensible to the most romantic combina- 
tions of rock, wood, and water as to pass by, as 
Mr. Butler does, Bignasco and Val Laviz- 
zara without a word of praise, to leave 
unvisited the Cappella di Monte and Val 
Bavona. The incredible blue of the streams, 
the lavish wealth of woodland scenery, and 
the extraordinary variety of their landscapes 
make the Ticinese valleys a revelation of new 
beauty even to the most seasoned Alpine 
wanderers. But they do not seem to touch 
Mr. Butler. It is true he has not seen Val 
Verzasca, Val Onsernone, or Val Centovalli 
with its pilgrimage shrine of Ré. 

Pleasant accounts will be found, however, 
of the Valley of Mesocco and San Bernardino, 
of the Sacro Monte of Varese, of some of the 
Piedmontese resorts in the Valli di Lanzo. 
Two or three of the best chapters in the book, 
with some excellent illustrations, are devoted 
to the castle-convent of San Michele, familiar 
in the distance to every railroad traveller, 
but seldom visited. Then the newest ground 
is broken in the account of two of the three 
great sanctuaries which crown the lovely hills 
of Biella—Oropa, Graglia, and San Giovanni 
d’ Andorno. These have all been secularised ; 
but the old practice of gratuitous hospitality 
is kept up. Pilgrims, whether in quest of 
spiritual or bodily refection, have the right 
to receive lodging—but not board—free for 
nine days. 

After mounting by a good carriage-road 
above the crowded villages and factories of 
the Biellese—one of the most prosperous 
districts of North Italy—and wending along 
spurs which command, through the breaks in 
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their chestnut-forests, a wide prospect towards 
Monte Viso and the Apennines, the visitor 
to Oropa sees before him, sheltered in a 
hollow of the hills, not the rustic shrine 
he might expect at this height (3,500) 
feet), but a stately pile led up to by 
long avenues and pillared gateways, a 
mountain palace built by a prince—Card. 
Maurice of Savoy—for the people, and capable 
of holding 2,000 (Mr. Butler says 5,000) 
guests at a time. Its Court of Honour opens 
hospitably wide, the centre upraised on open 
colonnades, and supported by massive wings. 
Beyond the colonnade extends a large quad- 
rangle, including the church which enshrines 
one of the most popular of St. Luke’s 
Black Virgins. A knoll in the park, which 
nature has laid out round the Sanctuary, is 
enlivened with a flight of chapels containing 
groups similar, but not equal, to those of 
Varallo. Over the hills go paved tracks to 
S. Giovanni d’ Andorno and Val de Lys, the 
latter marked by crosses which tell a tale of 
snowstorms and death. Hither come from 
70,000 to 80,000 pilgrims annually ; and that 
many of them still come in faith is shown by 
the votive tablets with which every wall of the 
church is plastered. They range through 
several centuries to culminate in the modern 
photograph. It is amusing to note the tact and 
skill shown by the local artist in reconciling 
his new method with the conventional treat- 
ment. He has furnished his studio with a 
bed, into which he puts the convalescent, 
grouping his or her relatives round, and 
supplying the necessary apparition of the 
Virgin by a painted background ! 

The Hospice of Graglia has now become 
a “Pension” for middle-class Piedmontese 
society. Its patron saint is La Madonna della 
Neve ; her festival, August 5. Is this the 
Madonna at whose shrine Lionardo da Vinci 
made the sketch dated ‘“ Di Santa Maria della 
Neve addi 5 Agosto 1473,” which M. Ravais- 
son-Mollien oddly tries to attach to the Maria 
Zum Schnee of the Rigiberg? Unless, how- 
ever, the pilgrimage is older than the date 
for the present chapel given by Mr. Butler, 
this conjecture cannot stand. Mr. Butler 
makes no reference to the Passion Play 
(“ spettacolo eroi-comico,” the local handbook 
curiously calls it) performed every five years 
in a meadow close to the neighbouring 
village of Sordevolo. 

Alps and Sanctuaries is “ copiously illus- 
trated,’ principally from sketches by the 
author. Architectural subjects are preferred 
to landscape; near, to distant views. The 
drawings are minutely accurate, and, wherever 
the subject is interesting, which is generally 
the case, share its quality. They have been 
admirably reproduced. Among several fac- 
similes of local art is a fascinating representa- 
tion of St. Loyola seated on an aiguille with 
the expression attributed by tradition to Jack 
Horner, but on his lap in place of the pie a 
ponderous volume, from which he has evi- 
dently just picked out a specious argumenta- 
tive plum; while, on the plain below, a 
martyr of the Theban legion holds up his 
forefinger in reprobation of spiritual pride. 
Mr. Butler will, I hope, apply the moral of 
the fable he here offers us before he sends to 
press the second work on sub-alpine sanctu- 





aries we are led to expect, and thus spare his 


critics the unwelcome necessity of imitating 
the attitude of this Theban centurion. 
Dovucitas W. FREsHFIELD. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Mercy and Judgment: a few last words on 
Christian Eschatology with reference to Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘‘ What is of Faith?” By F. W. 
Farrar. (Macmillan.) Canon Farrar’s “ few 
words” extend to 485 pages crown octavo, 
They do not profess to be, and, indeed, in 
no possible sense can be regarded as, a reply 
to Dr. Pusey’s singularly able little work; but 
they do serve the purpose of proclaiming to the 
world, “I am not as unorthodox as I might 
seem.” Indeed, we have the distinct statement, 
‘*T find, with deep thankfulness, that between 
Dr. Pusey’s views and my own there is not a 
single point of difference as regards any matter 
of faith.” And again, ‘‘I find myself entirely 
in accordance with Dr. Pusey on every essential 
point.” The volume shows extensive, but not 
always accurate, reading in the literature of 
the subject. What will be thought of Dr. 
Farrar’s studies in ecclesiastical history when 
he states his belief (p. 217) that, in the days of 
St. Jerome, ‘‘ those who in this respect [i.e., 
with regard to future punishment] embraced 
the milder views of Origen were, perhaps, a 
majority of then living Christians;” and all 
this based on St. Jerome’s words, ‘ nonnulli, 
immo quam plurimi.” If the phrase may be used 
in connexion with such grave subjects, much 
entertaining reading—although ill-digested— 
will be found in Canon Farrar’s volume on the 
history of opinion on many topics connected 
with his main theme—e.g., ‘“‘On the doctrine 
of the mitigation of the pains of the damned,” 
“‘The descent into hell,” ‘‘The exultation of the 
blessed in the torments of the lost,” &c. Canon 
Farrar discusses, at much length, the subject 
of the Jewish eschatology. We wish we could 
be assured that his footing in this difficult sub- 
ject was secure. 


Unitarian Christianity : Ten Lectures on the 
Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought and 
Doctrine. Delivered by various Ministers 
under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in St. George’s Hall, 
London, in March and April 1881. With a 
Preface by the Rev. James Martineau. (Office 
of the Association.) In his Preface, Dr. 
Martineau remarks that 


“‘the title of this volume would very imperfectly 
indicate the ma'n design of the following Lectures, 
if taken toimply that they are put forth in the 
interest of a system or a sect, and constitute a 
mere rebutting argument against the imputation of 
purely negative teaching. If incidentally they 
correct the false impression implied in the charge, 
it is well. But they are presented in the service of 
positive religion, and not ia any spirit of self- 
viadication.” 

The lecturers are Messrs. R. A. Armstrong, G. 
Vance Smith, Binns, Crosskey, Gordon, Beard, 
J. E. Carpenter, Freckleton, Jerson, and 
Wicksteed; and, though each writing inde- 
pendently, they unite to form what is, sub- 
stantially, a harmonious presentation of the 
English Unitarianism of the present day. The 
volume is creditable to the thoughtfulness 
and culture of what is, numerically, one of the 
most insignificant of religious communities in 
England. We have noted, as a curious and 
amusing specimen of the literary gloss which 
dogmatic prepossessions can put upon a Biblical 
story, the following (p. 75) :— 

‘¢ Said Superstition, ‘ Thou shalt sacrifice thy son a 
burnt offering to me.’ Answered Abraham, ‘ By 


the help of God, no; there is a higher law than 
yours ; no voice shall silence that inner voice I 
hear; no power shall force me to extinguish 
fatherly love ; no command shall abrogate the com- 





mand within ;’ and he set his foot on human sacri- 
fices, and became the Father of the Faithful of a 
new race of mea, and this rise above superstition 
God counted to him for righteousness.” 

We are bound, however, to say that this is quite 
an exceptional instance of exegetical folly. 


The Apostolic Liturgy and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: being a Commentary on the Epistle 
in its Relation to the Holy Eucharist; with 
Appendices on the Liturgy of the Primitive 
Church, By J. E. Field. (Rivingtons,) 
It will probably be considered sufficient to 
state that the design of this book is ‘‘ to trace 
throughout the argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews a continuous line of allusion to the 
Holy Eucharist,” and to establish as a fact that 
certain important passages occurring both in 
the Liturgy of St. James and in the Epistles of 
St. Paul are taken by the Apostle from the 
Liturgy and not by the Liturgy from the 
Apostle. It will be remembered that this latter 
subject was discussed by the late Dr. J. M. 
Neale, and the same contention eagerly put 
forward. It need not be said that the pre. 
sumptions against the supposition here main- 
tained are of, apparently, overwhelming weight ; 
but it must be acknowledged that the question 
is not absolutely closed, and really deserves a 
careful investigation, pursued in a purely 
historical spirit. 

Memorials of the Right Reverend Charles Pettit 
MclIivaine, D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Ohio. 
Edited by the Rey. William Oarus. (Elliot 
Stock.) The personal friends of Bishop 
McIlvaine (and he had many attached friends) 
may perhaps be pleased with the record of his 
life here given by Oanon Oarus; but the 
general reader, even of the religious public, 
will find little to interest him in this account 
of a not very remarkable specimen of the 
narrowest type of now extinct “ Evangelicism.” 
We select the following from the notice of the 
Bishop’s first Sunday in Paris (in June 1830) :— 
‘‘There was the market as much studded 
with vegetables . . . as usual, .. . My spirit 
seemed loaded with the daring Atheism of this 
people. I never had such an impression of 
general rebellion against God.” Still his 
charity extends even to ‘‘ these poor benighted 
Pagan Romanists.” 


Eighteen Centuries of the Church in England. 
By the Rev. A. H. Hoare. (Oxford: Parker.) 
This is a continuous narrative of the history of 
the Church in England from the introduction 
of Christianity to the present time. Mr. 
Hoare’s view-poiut is that of a moderate 
Anglican, and he is, throughout, fair-minded, 
and even sympathetic and appreciative, in his 
treatment of religious opponents. We have 
noted a few errors in matters of detail, but the 
work is one which deserves, and, we doubt not, 
will receive, a favourable recognition from 
English Churchmen. 


Temple Sermons. By 0. J. Vaughan. (Mac- 
millan.) The characteristics of Dr. Vaughan’s 
modes of thought and style as a preacher are 
too well known to need description or comment 
here. The present volume contains fifty 
sermons, ‘‘a few out of many” preached in 
the Temple Church during the last twelve years, 
and may be taken as a pleasing and not un- 
worthy memorial of one who has so long and 
deservedly retained his popularity in the pulpit. 

The Great Dilemma: Christ His own Witness 
or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. By H. B. 
Ottley. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) With- 
out laying claim to originality of treatment, 
Mr. Ottley exhibits in these lectures, in a 
manner suited to what he calls ‘‘ non-theological 
laymen,” the argument for the truth of the 
Christian creed, based on the character and 
claims of Jesus, as these may be gathered from 
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the gospels. The lectures are written in a 
candid spirit, and in effective style. 


Science and Religion. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D. (Strahan.) If the reader can endure 
with patience Dr. Winchell’s fine writing, and 
his large array of pretentious, quasi-scientific 
terms, he will find, in the present volume, 
some really interesting and valuable arguments 
on behalf of religion in its present conflict. 
But we confess to being largely antagonised by 
successional phcychic cycles, even though they 
be instrumentalities by which Intelligence 
effectuates the objectisation of plans! Need 
we say the author hails from across the 
Atlantic ? 


Christian Ethics. Special - Part. First 
Division: ‘‘Individual Ethics.” By Dr. H. 
Martensen, Bishop of Seeland. Translated 


from the Author’s German Edition by William 
Affleck, B.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
Martensen’s work entitled Christian Ethics, 
which had been previously translated (from the 
Danish) and published in ‘‘Clark’s Theo- 
logical Library,” dealt with the general 
aspects of the subject—as, for example, the 
fundamental conceptions of ethics and the 
ethical views of the world and life. The 
further and special treatment of the subject 
under the heads of Individual and Social 
Ethics was promised; and the first of these 
topics is here discussed. For the general 
reader this will be found more interesting, and 
more practicably serviceable, than the earlier 
volume, which attained so considerable a success. 
We notice, as of especial interest, the discussion 
of Schiller’s doctrine of aesthetic education in 
its relation to morality. The province of 
casuistry is not entered upon, but the resolu- 
tion of ‘‘ cases” will, in scores of instances, 
follow readily from the principles laid down. 


A Plain View of the Claims of the Orthodox 
Catholic Church as Opposed to all other Christian 
Denominations. By J.J. Overbeck. (Triibner.) 
The Eastern Church rarely appears in our day 
as actively controversial. In the work before 
us, however, Dr. Overbeck attains the full 
intensity of acrimonious zeal which is so 
common a feature in our Western religious 
disputations. The dignified attitude of Oriental 
self-content is abandoned, and a vigorous 
attack is carried well into the enemy’s lines. 
How far the attack is effective is another 
matter; but, whatever may be thought as to 
this, Dr. Overbeck’s exhibition of the claims of 
the Holy Orthodox Church will well repay 
study from all who are interested in under- 
standing the mutual relations of the great 
Christian communities. Rome, of course, has 
to bear the brunt of the assault, but Anglicanism 
comes in for many hard knocks. ‘The 
Anglican Church, being a daughter of the 
Roman Church, has naturally participated in 
Rome’s schism ;” while, in respect to Anglican 
Orders, the uncertainty of their validity is 
such that the Holy Orthodox Church finds it 
necessary to ordain any of the English clergy 
who join hercommunion. ‘‘ The Roman heresy 
[sic] of indulgences,” “the cancer of faith 
and morals,” is vigorously assailed; while the 
warmest indignation is excited by ‘‘the 
crowning of the schismatico-heretical edifice” 
in the promulgation of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. 

The Philosophy of the Dispensations, by David 
Milne (David Bogue), is a well-intentioned and 
well-planned work, and might have been a 
real contribution to theology if the author had 
waited either till he had matured his views a 
little more, or till he had compared them with 
those held by other men upon his subject. 
His subject is, in the first instance, to ascertain 


the purpose of the law and the Gospel, and 


their relation to one another and to the state 


on these points, he undertakes to give “a 
systematic exposition of the traditional theology 
of the first two centuries.” Brought up (it 
is evident) as a Calvinist, he has revolted from 
Calvinism, but not from Christianity, nor even. 
from Protestantism; and he has written this 
book to show that the theology of Barnabas, 
Irenaeus, and Clement of Alexandria agrees 
far better than Calvinism with Scripture and 
with common-sense —at least if their doctrine 
of Sacramental grace be minimised. Two of 
his suggestions seem to furnish matter for 
thought. The first is, that the second-century 
theologians anticipate recent criticism in 
contrasting the simple legislation of Sinai with 
the elaborate Levitical code, and in depreciatin 
the latter as compared with the former. An 
the other is, that the orthodox theologians of 
the second century adopt the method of accept- 
ing the doctrines of Scripture as understood by 
common-sense; while Calvinists, like the Gnos- 
tics, overrule and explain away the prima facie 
teaching of Scripture when it comes in conflict 
with metaphysical deductions from the absolute 
nature of the Deity. 


The God Man. (Elliot Stock.) This clever 
and pretentious little book is divided into two 
parts, the Apotheosis and the Theophany. The 
first treats how man in Christ Jesus is united to 
God; the second, how God in Christ Jesus is 
manifest to man. The author intends to specu- 
late within the limits of the Athanasian Creed, 
but has so little knowledge of the history of 
theology and the doctrine of the Hypostatic 
Union that he actually asserts that the orthodox 
commonplace—that the Sacred Humanity is 
impersonal—is flat Nestorianism. He knows 
just enough of the Fathers and School-men to 
start difficulties, and not enough to respect their 
method. A jurist who should furbish up 
Cicero’s jests against the civilian of his day to 
disparage Roman Law in general would not 
inspire confidence. The main thesis of the firat 
part of this book is that the man Christ Jesus 
was God without at first knowing it, and that the 
temporary loss of this knowledge was the bit- 
terest part of the Passion. If the writer had 
taken St. Thomas Aquinas seriously he might 
have set himself, not without profit, to illustrate 
the conception that the Lord was from the 
beginning to the end of His earthly life at 
once viator and comprehensor ; or even to make 
some approach to realise the subtler distinctions 
between the knowledge His human soul pos- 
sessed in virtue (a) of the hypostatic union, 
(b) of the beatific vision, (c) of its infused 
wisdom, (d) of its acquired wisdom. Perhaps 
he might have come to the conclusion that 
the acquired wisdom and virtue of the soul 
of Christ gradually became adequate to the 
complete manifestation of its original endow- 
ment. As it is, he reproduces, obviously 
without knowing it, in a concise and telling 
form, much of the substance of modern German 
theology which is meant to be orthodox. The 
standpoint of the doctors who think to avoid 
the Scylla of Ephesus and the Oharybdis of 
Chalcedon by agreeing with Nestorius up to the 
Ascension and with Eutyches thenceforward, 
has never been better expressed than in these 
lines. ‘‘ The Incarnation is not a single event, 
but a process, because human life is itself a 
process. Or, more precisely, God might become 
man at a particular point of time, but man 
must occupy a space of years to become capable 
of being oa.” The second part of the book 
has less of the parade, but not less of the sub- 
stance, of originality. There are some very 
shrewd prolegomena on the Fourth Gospel in 
a vein of not unseemly irony, for the writer 
insists on the irony of Jesus as one of the 
things which were most unique in Him. 


The Hope of the World. By Walter Loyd. 





of man as created and as fallen. 


In his enquiry 








(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) Mr. Loyd con- 











tributes to the growing literature of universalism 
two suggestions—(1) that life is a struggle for 
freedom (whence it follows that we do not start 
with a freedom too Godlike for God to overrule 
even to our salvation ; (2) that the worst sinners 
are quite sufficiently punished in this life, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, seems true. He 
altogether fails to grapple with the well-known 
texts in the Synoptic Gospels on which the 
traditional view really rests. 


The Enchiridion of Eyict:tus. By T. W. H. 
Rolleston. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
This version of the Enchiridion possesses a sug- 
gestive Preface, someyventuresome renderings, 
and a charming and most appropriate format. 


Jewish Christians and Judaism, the Hulsean 
Dissertation for 1880, by W. R. Sorley (Deigh- 
ton, Bell and Oo.), is simply a good prize-essay 
on a subject that needs special knowledge such 
as few prize-essayists have. 


WE have received Links and Clues, by Vita 
(Macmillan); The Order of Complin, according 
to the Use of the Illustrious Church of Sarum 
ore Small Sermons on Great Texts, by 

ohn M. Clabon (Cassell and Co.); The Redemp- 
tion of the World, by Henry Hughes (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.); Zhe Sling and the Stone, 
Vol. VIII., by the Rev. Charles Voysey (Williams 
and Norgate); Critical and Exegetical Handbook 
to the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
by Joh. Ed. Huther, Th.D., translated from 
the German (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark) ; 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary to the General 
ow of Peter and Jude, by Joh. Ed. Huther, 
Th.D., translated from the German (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark); Our New New Testament, by 
E. B. Nicholson (Rivingtons); &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have again to thank Messrs, Longmans, in 
the name of that small class who buy = for 
another novelty in publishing. They have just 
issued Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, Jn Trust, at 
twelve shillings. It appearsin the usual form 
of three volumes, crown octavo; while, both in 
its binding and its print, it seems to us to run 
no risk in the inevitable comparison with many 
of its highly priced competitors. 


Ir is not only old'‘members of the school who 
will be glad to hear that the Rev. Charles J. 
Robinson, Rector of West Hackney, has under- 
taken to edit, with biographical notices, the 
lists of the scholars at Merchant Taylors’ 
School from 1562 to 1874. The materials are 
chiefly derived from the Records of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, the{School Probation Books, 
and the Admission Registers of some of the 
head-masters. The total number of names 
gathered from these sources approaches 17,000. 
Specially full information is supplied by the 
Admission Register of Mr. Dugard, head-master 
from 1644 to 1661, which is now at Sion College ; 
and, generally, the annotations for the early 
years of the school’s history will be both copious 
and trustworthy. The work will consist of two 
volumes, which it is proposed to publish by 
subscription. The first volume, it is hoped, 
will be ready in July, and the second by the 
close of the present year. 


Mr. Joun Batty, author of the History of 
Rothwell and other antiquarian works, and 
contributor of papers ‘‘On the Charm and 
Scope of Antiquarian Study” to the new 
Antiquarian Magazine, has made a trouvaille, 
In the hands of a private person, instead of in 
the parish church where it ought to be, he 
has discovered the old Town’s Book of the 
— of East Ardsley from 1652 to 1696. The 

ok is replete with items of antiquarian and 
historical interest, and early in March its dis- 
coverer intends reading an account of its con- 





tents before the Bradford Antiquarian Society. 
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Miss EpitH Srmcox has in the press a new 
volume, to be called Episodes. It is not phil- 
osophical, nor does it relate to School Board 
education, but consists of a series of tales of 
varied interest, possessing much beauty of 
treatment. Messrs. Triibner and Co. are the 
publishers. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel is about to publish, 
with Mr. W. Harrison, of Museum Street, a 
work in = entitled A Philosophy of Immor- 
tality. It deals chiefly with the general phil- 
osophy of the question, but partly also with the 
phenomena called spiritualistic, in which the 
writer believes that he has been able to discover 
a considerable residuum of truth amid much 
imposture. 


Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 
will shortly issue three new volumes of their 
‘*Tllustrated Library of the Fairy Tales of All 
Nations ” :— Hiawatha, and other Legends of the 
Wigwams of the Red American Indians; Old 
Norse Fairy Tales, by Stephens and Cavallius; 
and a new edition of the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s Fairy Legends of Ireland, which latter 
copyright these publishers have acquired for 
their series. A later volume, now at press, 
will be Goblin Tales of Lancashire, collected by 
Mr. James Bowker. Numerous other volumes 
are in preparation. 

Mr. MonGREDIEN, author of Free Trade and 
English Commerce and History of the Free Trade 
Movement in England, has in the press a new 
work, entitled Pleas for Protection Examined, 
which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 
will publish for the Cobden Club. 


Messrs. BELL are about to publish a small 
philosophical work by the Rey. E. P. Serymgour, 
Lecturer on English Literature in King’s 
College, London, entitled The Doctrine of the 
Cross: a Contribution to the Theory of the 
Christian Life. The author’s object isto show 
that the modern scientific movement, with all 
that has Leen revealed by it, is simply a phase 
of the wider Illumination properly called 
Christian. 


Messrs. CLOWEs will shortly publish a work 
by Mr. Serjeant Pulling, entitled The Order of 
the Coif, which will embrace the history of the 
old order of Judges and Serjeants-at-Law, and 
also a very wide range of cognate matter. 
The book will be illustrated with engravings 
and wood-cuts. 


Messrs. Marcus WARD AND Co. will shortly 
publish a novel by Monica, entitled Owlet Ash. 
A mistaken marriage, a separation, and a new 
departure, with its results, form the leading 
motive of the story. 


AMONG the contents of the February number 
of the Century will be an essay by Mr. Emerson 
on ‘** The Superlative;” a long poem by Mr. 
Longfellow, entitled ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistus ;” 
and an estimate of Robertson, of Brighton, by 
the late Dean Stanley. Concerning this last 
ren. the story is told that it had to be sent 

ack to England to be deciphered. It had been 
duly written out fair by the Dean’s amanuensis ; 
but the Dean afterwards made so many correc- 
tions and marginal additions in his own hand- 
writing that no printer in America dared to 
attempt the ‘‘ copy,” which had to be referred 
again to the same amanuensis. 


THE Browning Society will, we understand, 
as soon as funds permit, ask Mr. Browning to 
let it facsimile or print the ‘‘Book” of The 
Ring and the Book—that is, the small folio 
collection of pleadings and MS. reports of the 
trial of Guido Franceschini, which Mr. Browning 
bought for a ‘‘ lira—just eightpence,” and which 
first suggested his famous poem to him. 


THE New Shakspere Society has had a liberal 
offer made to it by one of its lady members. 
This is, that, as the society’s Old-Spelling 





— 






edition of Shakspere by Mr. Furnivall and Mr. 
Stone comes out (the comedies are to be issued 
next year), the lady will compile a fresh Con- 
cordance to Shakspere’s works in the old spelling 
of the society’s edition ; will give the numbers 
of the lines, as well as acts and scenes; will 
make the quotations one-third longer than Mrs. 
Oowden Clarke’s; will separate the different 
words spelt alike, as tears from the eye, and 
tears a letter, and also the senses of each word 
asin Schmidt’s Lexicon; will include, as that 
does, the poems as well as the plays; will dis- 
tinguish the probably spurious words and 
passages ; will add a few illustrative extracts, 
where needed, for every sense; and, lastly, 
will contribute £500 towards the printing of the 
work, the society finding the rest. A Oon- 
cordance on these lines has always been part of 
the society’s intended scheme of work, though 
it was not put forward in the first outline of 
the actual scheme. We can now only hope that 
nothing will befal to prevent the society’s 
generous helper carrying her proposal into 
effect for the behoof of all Shakpere students. 
Assuredly a new Shakspere Concordance in the 
spelling of his day is now wanted. 


WE understand that a second edition of 
Bishop MclIlvaine’s Memorials, by Canon Carus 
(noticed in another column of the ACADEMY), 
is in the press, and will be published shortly, 
with some additional matter of great interest 
incorporated in it. 


A NEw work from the pen of Mr. William 
Andrews, of Hull, will appear at an early date, 
under the title of Gleanings of Lancashire Lore. 
In a few days Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. will issue The Book of Oddities, by the same 
author, which we have already announced. 


A REAL novelty in magazine literature has 
this year been introduced in Cassell’s Magazine 
under the title of ‘‘The Family Parliament.” 
The discussions are exciting the liveliest in- 
terest ; and a new debate, we see, is to be opened 
in the February number on the question, ‘‘ Are 
Early Marriages Unthrifty ?”” The debates are 
open to all readers of the magazine. 


On February 4, the Pictorial World will be 

rmanently enlarged to twenty-four pages of 
ilustrations and letterpress, together with a 
coloured Supplement every week. At the same 
time the price will be raised to sixpence. 


Some of the alterations which have recently 
been effected in the Patent Library have stirred 
the indignation of its frequenters. The library 
commenced in avery small way; but it received 
a large accession of books from the liberality 
of the late Mr. Bennet Woodcroft. By that 
means, and by the assistance of Government 
grants, it had become an excellent reference 
library ; and students of the history of scientific 
progress appreciated it at its full value. In 
periodical literature, as the hand-list of its 
collections showed, it was especially strong; 
and it was consequently with great regret that 
those who were most interested in its progress 
heard that several journals previously to be 
found there had been removed. 


In the prospectus of the Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association, we notice not only 
a long list of evening educational classes, but 
also a series of lectures to be delivered at 
Exeter Hall in the three coming months by 
Prof. Jas. F. Hodgetts, the Rey. H. Sinclair 
Paterson, Dr. Andrew Clark, Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
and Mr. A. C. Ranyard. 


THE publication of M. Zola’s Nana in a 
Danish translation has been prohibited at 
Copenhagen, and criminal proceedings have 
been instituted against the translator. 


A Bitt has been introduced in the Hungarian 
Parliament by the Minister of Justice, — 
the term of copyright, both literary an 





artistic, at thirty years. Translations of foreign 
works must be commenced within oae year 
after their original publication, and must be 
finished within three years. 

Lovers of Italian literature will be glad to 
learn, on the authority of Za Cultura, that an 
approximately complete edition of Manzoni’s 
correspondence is now in the press. It will 
comprise two volumes of over five hundred 
pages each, and will contain, in addition to the 
letters already in print, all those hitherto in- 
edited which Cav. Giovanni Sforza has been 
able to discover in the course of six years of 
patient research. 


THE popular Italian writer, Signor E. de 
Amicis, who has for more than a year been a 
Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
has recently received the Legion of Honour on 
the nomination of M. Gambetta. This decora- 
tion is supposed to be due to the persistence 
with which Signor de Amicis has always advo- 
cated what is known as “ the Latin alliance.” 


WE learn from the Rassegna Settimanale 
that M. Sansoni has in preparation a new 
volume of his “Oolezione di Opere inedite o rare,” 
which will contain short popular poems of the 
fifteenth century, edited, with notes, by Prof. 
D’Ancona. 


JEAN CrovusouTy, sub-librarian of the 
museum at Oracow, has discovered what is 
believed to be the earliest book printed in 
Hungarian. It is a Legend of St. Paul, dated 
1612. 


Pror. JANITSCHEK, of Prague, has ready for 
publication an elaborate work on L. B. Alberti 
(ob. 1472), whom he regards as the most varied 
genius of the early Renaissance and the true 
precursor of Lionardo da Vinci. 


FrEpor Brcu has published (Berlin: Weid- 
mann) a Catalogue of the MSS. and old printed 
books in the library of the Protestant chapter 
of Zeitz, in Prussian Saxony. The Ss. 
number eighty-seven; but none is of older date 
than the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Among them is a Catilina of Sallust, several of 
Cicero’s dialogues, and a De Consolatione of 
Boethius with a Commentary. The books 
number 20,000; the oldest are dated 1472; 
and one of the chief rarities is a book printed 
by John of Cologne and Wendelin of Spires. 


TURGENIEV’s Memoirs of a Sportsman has 
been translated into Finnish by K. 8. Suoma- 
lain, who is also the translator into the same 
language of Pushkin’s Captain’s Daughter and 
Gogol’s Taras Bulba. 


M. BEzosrazov has published, under the 
title of Gosudarstvo i Obshchestvo (‘‘ The Empire 
and Society”), a series of articles on local 
self-government in Russia which he has con- 
tributed during the past twenty-two years to 
various journals and periodicals. 


THE Russian papers state that Count P. A. 
Valuief is passing through the press a romance, 
written in 1876, the title of which is Lorin. 
It is understood that a German translation 
will be issued simultaneously with the Russian 
edition. 

Mr. Pavut O. D’EsterHAzy, of New York, 
has just published a new volume of metrical 
renderings from the Magyar, under the title of 
Gems from Petéfi and other Hungarian Poets, by 
W. N. Loew. ‘The translations are prefaced by 
a short review of the poetical literature of 
Hungary. 

Herr E. von BAUERNFELD, the dramatist, 
of Vienna, has just celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, amid great popular rejoicing and con- 
gratulations from actors and men of letters. 
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SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

Dr. J. M. Ross, English master at the Edin- 
burgh High School and editor of the Globe 
Encyclopaedia, has for some time t been 
engaged upon a work of considerable import- 
ance for the early history of Scotland, which 
will probably be published in the spring by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. The 
author traces the growth of Scottish nationality 
out of Pictish, Cymric, Gaelic, Anglian, and 
Norse elements, and seeks to explain the 
political causes which evolved out of such 
ethnical confusion one of the most intense 
forms of patriotism known to history. A large 
portion of the book will be devoted to a critical 
examination of the native literature, and 
especially of the Wallace and Bruce legends. 
Sketches will also be given of the social and 
industrial life of Scotland at different periods. 


InsPECTOR AITKEN, of St. Enoch Station, 
Glasgow, author of a volume of poetry, pub- 
lished some time ago, entitled Rhymes and 
Readings, will soon have ready for the press 
Lays of the Line. We have read several of the 

ms, and can say that they ought to be no 
ess fayourably received than the previous 
volume. 


At the meeting of tino Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on January 9, a paper was read 
from the Marquis of Bute on “the regnal 
years of David II.” It haslong been known 
to students of Scottish history that in the latter 
part of the reign of David II. his regnal years 
are dated incorrectly, being one year less than 
they ought to be. While compiling chrono- 
logical notes upon the history of Scotland, the 
Marquis had been led to investigate this ob- 
scure subject. From a comparison of several 
chartularies, he concludes that the year omitted 
is the twenty-fourth of the King’s reign—from 
June 1352 to June 1353; but no cause can be 
discovered for such an extraordinary omission. 


Some of the inhabitants of the little town of 
Auchtermuchty, in Fife, have set the excellent 
example of printing, in pamphlet form, a trans- 
lation of the royal charter granted by James 
VI., with other historical documents. Their 
object is to show that the estate then belonging 
to the town has been wrongfully diminished by 
the encroachments of neighbouring landowners. 


A GENTLEMAN, who for the present withholds 
his name, has given to’the University of Edin- 
burgh a sum of money sufficient to endow fiye 
fellowships, of £100 each for three years in 
science and philosophy. In the year that has 
just closed, the total number of students at 
Edinburgh was 3,237, there having been a 
large and steady increase during the last four 
years. They are thus classified according to 
faculties — Medicine, 1,638; arts, 1,047; law, 
458; divinity, 94. Of the total, 1,997 were of 
Scotch birth, 585 came from England, 202 from 
the colonies, 120 from India, 47 from Ireland, 
and 63 from foreign countries. Slightly more 
than one-half were above twenty-one years of 
age, 

THE current number of Polybiblion has a note 
upon a Scotch colony at St. Martin d’Auxigny, 
in Berry, of which no mention seems to be 
made in Burton’s The Scot Abroad. According 
to tradition, confirmed by charters, this colony 
1s descended from the Scots who came over 
under John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, in 1424 
to support the cause of Charles VII. against 
our own Henry V., others of whom founded 
the celebrated Scots Guard. They received from 
Charles VII. a portion of the forest of Haute- 
Brune, in Berry, and are still known as 
“Forétins.” They are said to have married 
only among themselves, and to preserve to this 

y certain national characteristics in their 
mode of life and transmission of property. Our 
French contemporary finds a Scottish origin in 





the following names of some of their hamlets :— 
les Jovys, less Cocus, les Sagnats, les Clavier, 
&c. In confirmation of the tradition, several 
provincial Histories are quoted. 


WE learn from the Scotsman that the old 
burial-ground at Ecclefechan, in which Carlyle 
was interred, has recently been put in order 
by persons having rights of sepulture there. 
The boundary wall ten been repaired, and 
walks have been laid out. But Carlyle’s grave 
is marked only by the remains of a few wreaths. 
Not even his initials are carved on the insig- 
nificant head-stone, though the stones on each 
side bear the initials of his mother and his 
brother. 


ANOTHER correspondent of the Scotsman 
draws attention to the neglected state of the 
old graveyard at Glenbervie, in Kincardineshire. 
Here are still to be seen, fallen down and half- 
embedded in the earth, the tombstones of several 
of the paternal ancestors of Burns. The great- 

andfather of the poet, James Burness, died 
in 1745, at the age of eighty-seven ; his great- 
grandmother lived to be ninety. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


Ir has long been known that ‘M.} Alexandre 
Dumas had in preparation a complete edition of 
his plays. M. Claretie has written a letter to 
the Temps saying that this edition will not only 
be printed in the highest art, but will also 
possess curious details and notes of importance. 
But M. Dumas has resolved that the public 
shall not be admitted behind the scenes at any 
price. The edition will be limited to exactly 
ninety-nine copies, for presentation only to 
personal friends and to the actors and actresses 
who created the parts. 


M. WECKERLIN, librarian at the Conservatoire 
de Musique, has just made a notable ac- 
quisition. This is a copy of the first edition of 
Mozart’s early sonatas, entitled ‘‘Sonates pour 
le clayecin, qui peuvent se jouer avec l’accom- 
pagnement, dédiée 4 Madame Victoire de France, 
par J.-G.-W. Mozart de Saltzbourg, figé de 
sept ans.” In other words, this is the dedica- 
tion copy to ‘‘ Victoire de France,” the daughter 
of Louis XV. It is superbly bound in red 
morocco. 


Tue firm of Vieweg, Paris, announce that 
they will shortly begin the publication of a 
‘* Bibliothéque francaise du Moyen.ige,” edited 
by MM. Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer, the two 
well-known professors in the College de France. 
The collection will consist of texts, with intro- 
ductions and glossaries, forming six volumes in 
all. The following are the texts chosen :— 
Vols. I. and IT., Recueil de Motets frangais des 
XIIe et XIII¢ Siécles, edited by M. H. Lavoix ; 
Vols. III. and IV., Alexandre le Grand, by M. 
Meyer; Vols. V. and VI., Le Psautier de Metz, 
by M. Bonnardot. 


Tue forthcoming volume of M. Zola’s “ Les 
Rougon-Macquart” will appear at the end of 
March. It will be entitled Pot-Bouille. 


THE Société polymathique of Morbihan has 
decided to place an inscription over the door of 
the house in Sarzeau where Le Sage, the author 
of Gil Blas, was born on May 8, 1668. 


A PROPOSAL by the Municipality of Paris, 
that one of the streets of the city shall be called 
after Littré, has received the approval of the 
prefect. 


An interesting discovery has been made in 
connexion with Bouchard, the friend of Peiresc 
and of Holstein, all three men of letters in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, wno have 

iven occasion lately to much book-making in 
rance. M. Eugéne Miintz, librarian at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has found in his own 
library a MS. account by Bouchard himself of 
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his visit to Naples in 1632, giving a detailed 
account of the customs of the people, the lan- 
gusse, the arts, the music, the antiquities, &c. 

t is described as one of the most interesting 
documents that exist relating to Italy in the 
seventeenth century. 


THE Marquis de Turgot has presented to the 
Musée Carnavalet at Paris, which already pos- 
sesses an interesting collection of relics of the 
Revolution, a number of curious historical 
documents of that period. These include a 
series of warrants signed by Santerre, placards 
announcing the execution of Louis XVI., Re- 
publican calendars, pamphlets, broadsheets, and 
street songs. It is stated that the Marquis 
has announced his intention of presenting to 
the city of Paris the whole of his well-known 
collection of curiosities. Among these is a 
chronological series of time-pieces, comprising 
several montres décimales, or watches giving the 
division of the day into ten hours of 100 minutes 
of 100 seconds, which was attempted to be 
established by a decree of the Convention for 
carrying out in its completeness the decimal 
system. 


THE quarterly Bulletin of the “Société de 
Borda,” Dax, contains an interesting note on the 
‘* sauvetats”” of Guyenne, and more particularly 
on those of Mimizan, in the Landes. These 
‘‘sauvetats” are stone pyramids from 4 to 
5 metres high on a base of 2 métres square, 
and are surmounted by a cross. They are 
usually four in number, and are placed at from 
750 to 850 métres from the church or monastery, 
and at 400 to 500 métres from each other. The 
site was determined by the distance to which 
a cross-bow or ‘‘ balista” could shoot from the 
four angles of the church; where the bolt fell 
the ‘‘sauvetat”’ was erected. The space bo- 
tween the ‘‘sauvetats” and the church or 
monastery was a sanctuary for all fugitives, 
defended by the heaviest penalties of eccle- 
siastical censure. In the same journal (p. 2383) 
is the ‘‘ Procés-verbal” of admission of two 
Jewish deputies from the Portuguese colony of 
St-Esprit to the Assembly of the Tiers-état at 
Tartas, April 22, 1789. These Jews fled from 
Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and established themselves first around 
St-Jean-de-Luz, and subsequently at Bayonne, 
where their descendants still remain. Prof. 


J. Vinson, following MM. compe and Du- 


laurens, has for some years been collecting notes 
on this interesting colony, and we hope he will 
soon give them to the world. 


We learn from Le Livre that a copy of the 
Horae, printed by Simon Vostre towards the close 
of the Ffteenth century, has been placed in the 
hands of Curmer, of Paris, for the purposs of a 
facsimile. This copy is one of the three printed 
on vellum that are known to be in existence ; 
but its chief value lies in the fact that its 
wood-cuts have furnished designs for the decora- 
tion of art-books to the present day. 

M. Pavut MeEvrice has written, and M. 
Oalmann Lévy publishes, a drama in twelve 
tableaux founded on M. Victor Hugo’s 
Quatrevingt-treize. 





— 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
‘*aUF FLUGELN DES GESANGES.” 


Away! To the shore of the Ganges! 

Come away ! on the pinions of song, 

To a bower in green leafage entangled 
Deep hid from the throng. 


There, love, is a garden with flowers 

That bloom in the pale moonshine ; 

The lotus-flowers dream of their sister ; 
Ah ! let them not pine. 


There violets are whispering softly, 

Their eyes to the pale stars climb ; 

There roses are softly retelling 
Sweet tales of old time, 
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Darts by—and pauses —and listens— 

The wary, mild-eyed, gazelle ; 

And the far-heard Ganges quiets 
The spirit as a spell, 


Ah! there will we lie embowered 

*Neath the tall palm’s spreading crest ; 

There, love, will be endless pleasure, 
And there will be rest, 


‘* DIE BERGSTIMME.” 
All sadly thro’ the wild ravine 
A warrior slowly drave :— 
‘* Ah! now am [ nearer my darling’s arms, 
Or nearer the silent grave?” 
The mountain answer gave : 
‘* The silent grave ! ” 


And further the warrior rideth, 
And a sigh breaks from his breast : 
** And must I then enter the grave so soon ? 
Ah well, in the grave there is rest !” 
And agaia—from the mountain's crest : 
** In the grave there is rest !” 


The warrior’s brow is troubled ; 
A tear on the bronzed cheek fell : 
**Ts there no rest then in the world for me ? 
Then the rest of the grave will be well.” 
The Voice from the mountain fell : 

**The grave will be well! ” 


‘‘DU HAST DIAMANTEN UND PERLEN.” 
You’ve diamonds, and pearls, and all treasure 
Wherefor men will delve and sweat ; 

Ani your eyes are the sweetest ; and, darling, 
Is there anything yet ? 


On those sweet eyes unnumbered 

Are the deathless songs that I set 

To the tenderest music ; and, darling, 
Is there anything yet ? 


And with those sweet eyes you bound me 
In the toils of a bitter regret : 
You blasted my life, my darling— 

Ie there anything yet ? 


**DIE HOLDEN WUNSCHE BLUHEN.” 
Hopes blossom in the springtime, 
And wither in the fall ; 

Blossom, and wither, and blossom,— 
And death withers all. 


I know it, and love or laughter 
Yield naught but a vain unrest : 
My heart is shrewd and so witty— 
And it bleeds in my breast. 


** HERZ, MEIN HERZ,” 
Heart, my Heart, yield not to sadness ; 
Be submissive to thy fate ; 
And Spring restoreth—only wait, 
All that Winter steals from gladness 


Think but how much there still is left thee ; 
Think but how fair the world is still ; 
Heart, my Heart, befal what will, 

Love can never be bereft thee. 


‘* MIT SCHWARZEN SEGELN.”” 


With brown sail spread my vessel flies 
Far over the troubled sea ; 

Thou knowest I am sick at heart 

And still thou grievest me. 


Thy heart is faithless as the wind 
That ever will be free : 

With brown sail spread my ves sel fles 
Far over the troubled sea. 


**ICH GROLLE NICHT.” 
I must endure—tho’ my sad heart should break. 
Oh love for ever lost ! I must endure. 
And thou may’st shine in diamonds bedight — 
They shed no lustre o'er thy bosom’s night. 


I’ve known it long. In dreams that troubled rest 
I saw night chambered in thy loveless breast ; 
Saw serpents feeding in its inmost part, 

And saw, lost Love, how thou wert sick at heart. 


‘*WIE KANNST DU RUHIG SCHLAFEN,” 
And can you sleep so sweetly 
And know me living still ; 
Nor dream that my pain may wake again 
And break my heart and will? 








You know the ancient ballad— 
How once a dead man drave, 
At the darkest hour, to his lady’s bower, 
And dragged her to the grave ? 
Believe me, my child-angel, 
In slumber now afar, 
I’m living still, and am stronger yet, — 
Than any dead men are ! 
ERNEST RADFORD. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Pror. GREEN leads off the present number of 
Mind with an elaborate discussion of the 
question: ‘‘Can there be a Natural Science of 
Man?” This appears to be denied on the 
idealistic ground that ‘‘the understanding 
makes nature,” and that consequently man, 
including human intelligence, cannot be re- 
garded as a product of nature. But the author 
hardly distinguishes sufficiently between the 
scientific and the philosophic aspect of the prob- 
lem which the title of his essay embodies. An 
idealist may surely hold that the evolutionist’s 
“science of man” gua science—that is to say, 
so far as it deals with human intelligence as a 
phenomenon which has a history in time—is 
perfectly legitimate. Curiously contrasting with 
this somewhat ponderous paper of the English 
Professor is a paper by an American Professor, 
Prof. Josiah Royce, on ‘‘Mind and Reality.” 
The writer seeks, in a very ingenious and 
lively way, to substitute for the current idea 
of unconscious ‘‘ mind-stuff” the hypothesis 
of a universal consciousness which embraces all 
existence lying outside our individual minds— 
that is to say, all external realities or ‘‘ possi- 
bilities of experience.” This hypothesis is 
modestly put forward as one possible expres- 
sion, though not the only one, for our natural 
postulates about reality. The argument is 
ingenious; but it may be doubted whether the 
author has realised all the difficulties in the way 
of conceiving either the universal conscious- 
ness itself—which is obviously wanting in the 
first condition of a consciousness, ‘‘ unity ”— 
or its relation to individual consciousnesses 
which somehow or other tend to approximate to 
it. But Prof. Royce’s essay seems to be a kind of 
jeu d'esprit, which he would not wish us to take 
too seriously, on the ground given by him: 
“ Ontology is play; theory of knowledge alone 
is work.” This essay is followed by a short and 
thoroughly readable paper on ‘‘ The Localisa- 
tion of Fallacy,” by Mr. A. Sidgwick. The 
writer criticises very sensibly the usual way of 
dealing with fallacies in logical treatises, and 
offers some shrewd suggestions on an improved 
method of treating the subject. The number 
closes with a scholarly paper from the pen of 
Mr. N. W. Benn on “The Relation of Greek 
Philosophy to Modern Thought.” The writer 
traces with considerable skill the influence 
of the Greek systems, more particularly 
those of Plato and Aristotle, on the forms 
which nascent modern philosophy assumed. 
He succeeds, we think, in making out a very 
close connexion between Bacon’s speculation 
and the Aristotelian system, and in demon- 
strating the influence of the Atomists, of Plato, 
and of Aristotle in different parts of Descartes’ 
philosophy. It may be added that the present 
number of Mind fully keeps up the reputation 
of the journal for the watchful noting of new 
researches and the competent criticism of new 
philosophic works. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for January con- 
tinues the publication of Russian State Papers 
which have somehow found their way into the 
hands of a contributor to that journal. A 
‘Memorandum relating to the trial of Wera 
Sassulitsch” by Gen. Trepow throws great 
light on the relation between the Administration 
and justice in Russia, and shows the grievances 
of the Nihilists which led them to their desperate 





Nad 


attempts against the late Ozar. A story by 
Herr Wichert, “ Der Schulmeister yon Zabian ” 
isa sketch of the Reformation period in East 
Prussia in the early days of the first Duke 
Albert. Prof. Reinke contributes a careful 
=a! on “The Fundamental Problem of 

hysiology,” in which he discusses the chemical 
evidence which tends to establish a fundamental 
difference between the lowest living organisms 
and inorganic matter. Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett contributes a paper on “ Ireland” which 
is admirably adapted to give to foreigners a 
lucid explanation of the existing crisis. A 
series of sketches “Aus dem _ esthnischen 
Volksleben” call attention to the peculiarities 
of the Esthonians, a people to whom little 
attention has been paid in late years. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for January is 
mainly devoted to subjects connected with the 
pee of religion. A lively discussion has 

en going on for many years among the Dutch 
Liberal divines ; and Hugenholtz and Bruining, 
Kuenen and de Bussy, still represent different 
shades of thinking among the “ moderns,” Dr. 
Kuenen representing an “ intellectualistic ”” ten- 
dency repudiated by the ‘‘ ethical” section. 
English readers will be more interested by 
Hoekstra’s review of Hartmann the philosopher's 
latest work, full of novel and ingenious views, 
on The Religious Consciousness of Humanity in 
its Progressive Devel pment. 








A LETTER OF “ GEORGE ELIOT.” 


[We take from the New York Critic the 
tollowing letter from ‘George Eliot,” which 
seems to us in some respects the most character- 
stic that has yet been published :—] 


‘*My pEAR Miss W.,—The signs of your sym- 
pathy sent to me across the wide water have 
touched me with the more effect because you 
imply that you are young. I care supremely that 
my writing should be some help an stimulus to 
those who have probably a long life before them. 

‘* Mr. Lewes does not let me read criticisms on 
my writings. He always reads them himself, and 
gives me occasional quotations, when he thinks 
that they show a spirit and mode of appreciation 
which will win my gratitude. He has carefully 
read through the articles which were accompanied 
by your kind letter, and he has a high opinion of 
the feeling and discernment exhibited in them. 
Some concluding passages which he read aloud to 
me are such as I register among the grounds of any 
encouragement in looking backward on what I 
have written, if not in looking forward to my 
future writing. 

‘* Thank you, dear young friend, whom I shall 
probably never know otherwise than in this 
spiritual way. And certainly, apart from those 
relations in life which bring daily duties and 
opportunities of lovingness, the most satisfactory 
of all ties is this effective invisible intercourse 
of an elder mind with a younger. 

‘*That quotation in your letter from Haw: 
thorne’s book offers an excellent type both for 
men and women in the value it assigns to that 
order of work which is called subordinate, bat 
becomes ennobling by being fiaely done, 

** Yours, with sincere obligation, 
‘“*M, E, Lewes, 

‘* By-the-way, Mr. Lewes tells me that you 
ascribe to me a hatred of blue eyes—which is 
amusing, since my own eyes are blue-gray. Iam 
not in any sense one of the ‘good haters ;’ on the 
contrary, my weaknesses all verge towards an 
excessive tolerance and a tendency to melt off the 
outlines of things. 

‘The Priory, 21 North Bank, Regent’s Park, 

‘* Jan, 16, °73.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BASQUE SUFFIX -K. 
San Remo: Jan. 8, 1882. 

Prince Bonaparte tries to explain the suffix 
k as being an ablative, and says :— 
“The only way to understand how the same word 
may represent Latin ‘a me’ in the first (nik egina, 
‘done by me’), and ‘ego’ in the second, phrase 
(nik egin daut, ‘I have done it’), consists in 
admitting that the suffix & is, in both instances, 
capable of being rendered by the ablative,” 


(See AcADEMY, December 17, 1881.) I think 
that this is not the only way, or the right 
way. First, it is not quite consistent to 
say that nik represents ‘‘ by me” in the first, 
and “I” in the second, instance. Nik is 
rendered ‘‘by me” for want of a better ex- 
pression; and nik, in the second instance, is 
not ‘‘I,” but I+ %, which makes ail the dif- 
ference. Further: ‘In fact, the strictly 
literal translation of nik egifia is—ni, Latin 
‘me;’ k, fa,” &c. But nik is never ‘‘ me,” 
and & is never “a.” To translate nik by “by 
me” is only a rendering of it in order to adapt 
it to Latin or English syntax. These details 
being settled, let us examine the four principal 
points in Prince Bonaparte’s discussion. 

I may first remind the reader that, according 
to Prince Bonaparte’s theory, the auxiliary 
flexion, “I have,” &c., daut, &c., is not an 
auxiliary flexion, but a demonstrative pronoun ; 
and, according to my theory (exhaustively 
discussed and explained in my Grammar), it is 
an auxiliary flexion, like those of all other 
anguages, 

1. I do not see, even from Prince Bonaparte’s 
point of view, what we gain by rendering the 





two sentences by the ablative. Nik egifia is 
not to be translated otherwise than by ‘‘ done 
by me;” but nik egin daut becomes, on the 
contrary, ungrammatical—-“‘ I have done it by 
me,” for this would be the literal translation. 
I believe that this is not the right explanation. 
k is the suffix of action, and there does not 
appear to be more difficulty in accepting * as 
such than there is in accepting ‘‘s” as the 
suffix of plural, either in English or in French. 
The Basque language has no declension, no 
cases, and never distinguishes formally between 
nominative and accusative.. When action is to 
be expressed, independent of case, the Basque 
language suffixes /—indifferent, of course, if 
this way of expression suits other languages. 
Ni is the personal pronoun (always independent 
of case) “I,” here as a nominative; but, in the 
verbal flexion, narak (n-era-k), ‘‘ thou mayest 
me” (see, call, &c.), 2 is the accusative ‘‘ me,” 
and ni + kis “1” represented as acting. It is 
not necessary to point out that, in nik egin 
daut, nik is superfluous; the ¢ of daut is the 
constant representation of “I.” Let us suppose 
that % is the last remnant of an active par- 
ticiple, say ‘‘acting;” then nik egita is “I 
acting done it.’ Why is ‘‘I acting” not as 
good as ‘‘by me”? What has the rule of 
Latin or English to do with the rule of Basque ? 
The English ‘“‘ by” wants an accusative with 
it, the German ‘‘bei” a dative; thus the 
German literal translation of ‘‘ by me” would 
be “ by to me.” 

2. ‘* Nik egin daut may be strictly rendered 
by Latin ni, ‘me;’ k, ‘a;’ egin, ‘factum;’ 
dau, a variation of gau, ‘hoc ;’ t, ‘ego.’” Here 
the difficulty arises, from Prince Bonaparte’s 
theory, that the verbal flexion is a demon- 
strative pronoun. gin daut, or, emphatically, 
nik egin daut, is “I have done it;” d-au-t, 
‘* T-have-it, I hay’t.” 

3. If daw is, according to Prince Bonaparte, a 
demonstrative pronoun, it cannot be at the 
same time a verbal flexion; but, as Prince 
Bonaparte appears to admit this time the verbal 
flexion, there is no difficulty in translating 
egin daut or nik egin daut; the emphatical 
expression corresponds to ‘‘ moi je l’ai fait.” 

4. “That it would be absurd to regard a 
Basque noun followed by & now as a nominative, 
nowas an ablative.” If we considerthe difficulty, 
not from a Latin or French point of view, but 
from a Basque point of view, it soon disappears. 
As the Basques need not be concerned about 
what other languages have thought proper to 
adopt as their rules, we may conclude that there 
is nothing nonsensical in their way of ex- 
pressing themselves. The Basques speak thus 
according to their grammar. 

I may add the interesting fact that, along the 
Mediterranean, real confusion between nom- 
inative and accusative is the rule. No one here 
says, ‘‘Io non so” (“I do not know”), but 
everyone always says, ‘‘Me non so” (‘‘Me 
do not know’’) ; and this error is not common 
only to uneducated people, but to educated 
people also, and stretches much farther inland 
than the sea-coast. It is not necessary to quote 
the French ‘‘ C’est moi.” W. van Eys. 








THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFRIC MISSAL. 
Lincoln’s Inn: Jan. 17, 1882. 

Mr. Bradley will find an illustration of the 
office of hlaf-brytta, loaf-distributor or steward, 
in a list of the ‘‘ Customs of North Curry,” 
Somerset, published by Mr. F. H. Dickinson 
as an Appendix to the Index volume of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological Society in 1876. 
Mention is there made of a ‘ Berebrittus ;”’ 
whether a distributor of ‘‘ bere,” barley, or 
‘“‘beor,” beer, does not clearly appear—prob- 
ably the latter. 

Mr. Bradley’s identification of the places 


} mentioned on the eighth leaf of the Missal 








agree almost entirely, I find, with those I 
suggested when the entries were first printed 
(T'ransactions of the Devon Association for 
1876, viii. 147). There is one exception, how- 
ever—Swuran tun. For this Mr. Bradley pro- 
poses Sourton. Herel differ, finding, as I sup- 
pose, Swurantun in the Domesday Svrintone 
—Exch. D., 103 (2)—or Surintona—Exon D., 
p- 112—which was too large and valuable 
a manor for Sourton. Surintone I take to be 
Werrington. Sourton is to be found, I think, 
in Siredone—fol. 118 (3); Exon, p. 453; see 
Devon Transactions for 1881 (xiii. 129). 

Borslea seems to re-appear in Boslie, Bosleia 
—fol. 105 (4) ; Exon, p. 265; and this is almost 
certainly Bowsleigh, in Bratton Clovelly parish. 
It would be interesting if any correspondent 
of the ACADEMY, knowing the spot, can say 
whether appearance or tradition confirms the 
ancient importance of this place. 

Lamburnan is evidently Lamerton, the town 
on the Lamburn stream, as appears from the 
name Lamburn Bridge, just as Ashburton is 
the town on the Ashburn, Oakhampton is the 
town on the Ocmund or Oakment, Torrington 
the town on the Toric or Torridge. All these 
derivations are demonstrable, Kemble’s sug- 
gestion as to the Teorringas (Saxons i. 474) 
being, for once, a mistake. 

Cyricford, which, if it survives, is now prob- 
ably Churchford or Charford, seems to have 
disappeared alike from maps and records. 
Charford in South Brent seems too far off, and, 
moreover, belonged to the church of Buckfast. 

Tiwarhel is plainly Ty warn hayle, the 
“house on the saltmarsh,” in Perranzabuloe. 
It formed the subject of a grant by E:idgir in 
960, as appears from the Exeter charters. 
Oliver (Mon., p. 183, col. 1 m»), or Sir E. 
Smirke, speaks of “ the priory of ” Tywarnhaile. 
For the ‘‘ priory” there seems no authority 
beyond the suggestion contained in the name, 
and the analogy to Ty war dreath, the ‘‘ house 
on the sands,” on the South coast. 

Breeg is conjectured by Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Bradley to be Breage, three miles west of 
Helstone. But this seems too distant. Nor 
does Breage, by that name, occur in Domesday. 
Breaca, the name of a local saint, would scarcely 
become contracted into Brg. I suggest that 
Breeg is no other than the Brige of Domesday 
—fol. 114 (4); Exon, p. 383—probably so called 
as being situate near the then lowest bridge 
over the Tamar. This not only belonged to 
Ruald Adobed, but was his residence before he 
became a monk, whence the name Bridge- 
Ruald, Bridgerule. Possibly he was stationed 
here, with a view to his military experience, 
as a custodian of the bridge against restless 
Cornishmen, his own not far-off relatives in 
blood and race. James B. Davipson, 





Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Jan. 14, 1882. 


In the AcapEMy of to-day Mr. Henry 
Bradley says: ‘‘Clymes tun was probably 
near Stoke Climsiand.” I think ‘‘Clymes 
tun” may, perhaps, be traced in ‘‘ Climson,” 
the name of a farm to be found in the Ordnance 
map, about half-a-mile east of Stoke Clims- 
land church. Daniel and Samuel Lysons, in 
Magna Brittania, vol. iii., ‘‘ Cornwall,” 1814, 
p. 294, write, under “‘ Stoke Climsland,” as 
follows :—‘‘ Aldren. . . , Climson, many years 
a seat of the Doidges, Burraton..., and 
Lower Hampt . . . are now farms.” 

Again, Mr. Bradley says :—‘‘ Tiwarhel seems 
to be the Tiwarthel of Domesday. There was 
formerly a barony of Alwerton and Tiwarnale 
(or Tiwernel) in Cornwall; but I do not know 
whether this is the same place.” D. and 8. 
Lysons (ibid., p. 261) write, under ‘‘ Perran 
Zabuloe,” as follows :—‘‘ The manor of Tywarn- 
haile, being a moiety of the ancient manor 
of that name, was granted, in 1337, to Edward 
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the Black Prince. . . . Tywarnhaile barton is 
occupied as a farm.” In ‘‘ Tywarnhaile” we 
get the h of Tywarhel. al 
As to Lamburnan, D. and S. Lysons (ibid., 
p- 260) mention Lambourn as one of ‘‘ the 
principal villages” in the parish of Perran 
ZYabuloe; while on Lambourn is a paragraph 
beginning as follows:—‘‘The manor of Lam- 
bourn, held under Tywarnhaile, belonged to 
the Lambourns as early as the reign of Henry 
III.” It seems to me possible, however, that 
Lamburnan is Lamerton, a parish which is, as 
the crow flies, about seven miles north-east 
of Stoke Climsland. 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 


In Mr. Henry Bradley’s letter under this head- 
ing, which appeared in the last number of the 
AcADEMY, Afthelsie was written by mistake for 
‘* Birhsie.” 











‘*END” OR ‘ AND” ? 
Berlin, SW, Kleinbeerenstr."7 : Jan. 14, 1882. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
note upon the second edition of my Alt- und 
Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch in the ACADEMY 
of January 7 was written by a very dear 
friend of mine. But much as I am obliged to 
him for his kind words about my little book, I 
cannot help standing up in defence of end for & 
in the ‘‘ Moral Ode,” printed by me for the first 
time from fol. 64 of the Egerton MS. 613. 

think my friend is quite right in saying 
that “and” written out in full occurs in the 
text six times (cf. ll. 1, 7, 10, 69, 71, 82), but 
‘‘end” written out in full occurs still oftener : 
not five times as he says, but at least as many 
times again (cf. ll. 41, 143, 171, 209, 246, 261, 
264, 265, 269, 289). As ‘‘end,” therefore, occurs 
much oftener than ‘‘and,” and is, besides, the 
more characteristic of the two forms, I could 
not but expand & by end; and I have accord- 
ingly done so to the last line of the version in 
question. When my friend says that the last 
half-page of my text has and eight times, he 
has overlooked the fact that all the lines in 
that half-page, as well as six lines in the pre- 
ceding one, are taken from a different version 
by way of supplement (cf. ‘‘ schluss aus EF,” 
p- 61, before 1, 371). 

If the frequent occurrence of end gives my 
text ‘‘a very odd look” in the eyes of people 
who expect to find in Early-English works the 
same spelling that they learnt at school, this 
cannot be helped. The form ‘‘ end” in itself is 
no more irregular than, e.g., ‘‘ then” or “when; ” 
and it boasts of pretty old age, being found in 
the oldest version of Cesdmon’s Hymn, which, 
by-the-way, my friend is mistaken in calling 
‘** Bede’s ‘Caedmon’s Hymn,’” for Bede gave 
only a Latin translation, not the English 
original, J. ZUPITZA, 








THE EARLIEST FRENCH VERSION OF GUARINI’S 
‘* PASTOR FIDO.” 
Taylor Institution, Oxford : Jan, 12, 1882. 

M. P. Deschamps and G. Brunet, in their 
valuable Supplement to Ch. Brunet’s AZanuel 
du Libraire (published in 1878), have made the 
following entry :—‘‘ Guarini: Le Berger fidéle, 
pastorale, de Jlitalien, Paris, P. Mettayer, 
1598 ;” adding, in a foot-note, “‘ Suivant toutes 
les probabilités, ce sérait la premiere traduction 
francaise de ce poéme célébre.” Permit me a 
few words in the ACADEMY to correct this error, 
and to point out a still earlier French version 
recently acquired by the Curators of the Tay- 
lor Institution at Oxford for their library. It 
bears the title: ‘‘ Le Berger Fidelle, pastorale, 
de l’Italien du seigneur Baptiste Guarini, 
Paris, chez F. Mettayer, DMxcv.” (sic, instead 
of MDXov. = 1595). 
_I may add that the Curators of the above 
Jibrary, with due regard to the considerable 





collection bequeathed to the wneney by 
Robert Finch, and deposited in the Taylor 
Institution, have now brought together, as 
a speciality, not less than 126 different editions 
and versions in various languages of this cele- 
brated pastoral. H, KREBs. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 23,4p.m. Roysl Asiatic: “Arab Voyages to 
India in the Ninth Oent: zy a.D.,” by Mr. E. Thomas ; 
* Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Phrygia,’’ by Mr. 

.M. say. 

5 p.m. Lenten Institution : “‘ Are there Coalfields 
under Eondon ?” by Prof. J. W. Judd. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Composition of 
Pictures having a Decorative Character,” by Mr. E. 
Armitage. 4 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Aristotle’s Logic and Meta- 
physic,’ by Mr. W. A. Casson. 

Tvuespay, Jan. 24,3p.m. Royal Institution: “The Mechan- 
ism of the Senses,” IJ., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

8 p.m. Oolonial Institute: ‘‘ Natal in its Relation to 
South Africa,” by Mr. J. R. Saunders. 

8pm. Civil Engineers: ‘The Analysis of Potable 
Water, with Special Reference to the Determination of 
Previous Sewage Contamination,” by Mr. OC. W. Folkard. 

8p.m. Spelling Reform: * Varieties of Pronuncia- 
tion,” by Mr. Tito Pagliardini. 

WEeEpDNEsDAY, Jan. 25,8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Zetetical: “Tne Gradual Triumph of Law 
over Brute Force,” by Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. 

8p.m. Geological: ‘Fossil Fish-Remains from the 
Armagh Limestone. from the Collection of the Earl of 
Enniskillen,” by Mr. J. W. Davis; **an Extinct Che- 
louian Reptile (Notochelys costata) from Australia,” by 
Prof. Owen; “The Upper Beds of the Fifeshire Coal- 
— by the late E. W. Binney and Mr. J. W. 

irkby. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 26,3 p.m. Royal Institution : * Corals,” II., 
by Prof. H. N, Moseley. 

7 pm. London Institution: “The Flute,” by Mr. 
John Radcliff. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The Composition of His- 
torical and Incident Pictures,” by Mr, E. Armitage, 

8pm. Society of Arts. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jan. 27, 8 p.m. Browning: “ Why I like Mr. 
Browning,’’ by Miss Mary A. L>wis; ** Notes on the 
Genius of Mr. Browning,’ by Mr. James Thomson. 

8 p.m. Quekett: “Sand,” by Mr. J.G, Waller. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Museum and 
Libraries of Alexandria,’ by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

Saturpay, Jan. 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Louis van 
Beethoven,’’ by Prof. Pauer. 

3 p.m. Physical: ‘*The Fiuid Density of Metals,” 
by Prof. W. Chandler Roberts and Mr. T. Wrightson ; 
**The Apparatus for Calculating Efficiency,” by Mr. C. 
Vernon Boys; *‘ A New Electric Meter,” by Mr. C. Vernon 








SCIENCE. 


Life, Letters, and Journals of Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart. Edited by his Sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Lyell. In 2 vols. With Portraits, 
(John Murray.) 


MovERN geology owes to no one a heavier 
debt than to Sir Charles Lyell. Other 
geologists may have surpassed him in the 
extent of their stratigraphical work, in the 
minuteness of their study of rocks, in the 
accuracy of their knowledge of organic 
remains. But Lyell towers high above all 
the geologists. of his generation by virtue of 
that wide knowledge of nature which enabled 
him to solve, on rational grounds, so many 
of the great problems of the earth’s history. 
His range of view was far wider than that 
of others who, like Humboldt, had been 
much greater travellers. Even his love of 
conchology failed to fetter him. In his firm 
grasp of those fundamental principles which 
must guide the geologist in his researches, 
Lyell stood supreme ; and, in applying these 
principles to the interpretation of geological 
phenomena, he set to work with a rigour of 
logic almost unknown to his fellow-workers. 
Indeed, if we set aside Mr. Darwin and the 
late Mr. Poulett Scrope, we shall probably 
leave him, on this point, without a peer in 
the ranks of contemporary geologists. 
Whatever tends to reveal the intellectual 
development of such a man must needs prove 
absorbingly interesting to the student of 





geological history. If the two handsome 
volumes which have just been published do 
not offer, on all points, so complete a revela- 
tion as we could desire, they yet give us a 
fuller and fairer presentment of the man than 
we could have expected from anything short 
of an actual autobiography. Let us acknow- 
ledge at once that the biographer has done her 
work with rare delicacy of touch. Mrs. Lyell 
has taken care that the editor shall not over- 
shadow the subject of the memoir, and has 
modestly screened herself as much as possible 
from the reader’s view. In short, the 
volumes may be described, in geological 
phraseology, as a conglomerate made up of 
Sir Charles’s letters and of fragments of his 
journal, bound together by only so much 
editorial cement as is absolutely necessary to 
give cohesion to the mass. In mode of treat- 
ment, the book reminds us not a little of 
Mrs. Browne’s affectionate biography of her 
brother, Prof. Beete Jukes; while in form 
the volumes recal Prof. Geikie’s admirable 
Life of Sir Roderick Murchison. 

To what extent was Lyell indebted to 

previous writers for that system of geological 
philosophy with which his name is associated ? 
Upon this vexed question a good deal of light 
is shed from the pages of these memorials. 
Every impartial observer recognises the 
potency of those natural agents which are 
busily dealing with the earth at the present 
day; the only question is whether such 
agents, unaided by any greater powers of the 
past, are competent to effect all that the 
geologist seeks to explain. Lyell held that, 
given sufficient time for their operation, they 
unquestionably were equal to the work. Yet 
he did not deny the pessibility of an increased 
intensity in the former operations of Nature. 
Only he hesitated to summon any Titanic 
forces to his aid until he had exhausted all 
the resources which Nature employs at the 
present time. The sensational school of 
geology which he opposed had done its best 
to minimise the importance of the “actual” 
order of Nature ; it turned from the teachings 
of to-day, and let loose its imagination upon 
the past; it required that, at the close of each 
geological period, the curtain should fall, and 
then at its rising discover an entirely new 
order of things. Lyell did more than any 
other man to purge geology of these crude 
conceptions ; and he may assuredly be par- 
doned if, in his efforts to place the science 
upon a rational basis, he was occasionally 
tempted to become rather too staunch a 
stickler for the absolute uniformity of the 
course of Nature. His general moderation, 
however, is evident in the following passage 
from a letter to Whewell :— 
“The former intensity of the same or other 
terrestrial forces may be true; I never denied 
its possibility; but it is conjectural. I com- 
plained that, in attempting to explain geological 
phenomena, the bias has always been on the 
wrong side ; there has always been a disposition 
to reason a priori on the extraordinary violence 
and suddenness of changes both in the in- 
organic crust of the earth and in organic types, 
instead of attempting strenuously to frame 
theories in accordance with the ordinary opera- 
tions of Nature.” 

According, then, to Lyell, the course of 
Nature has been practically uniform through- 
out geological time, and if our earth has ever 
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been the theatre of colossal forces it must 
have been at so remote a period as scarcely to 
come within a measureable distance of the 
earliest record of the rocks. This was the 
essential teaching of his famous book, The 
Principles of Geology. Now it has often 
been pointed out, and was indeed acknow- 
ledged by Lyell, that Hutton, in his Zheory 
of the Earth, enunciated similar views. It is, 
therefore, with some curiosity that we turn to 
a letter addressed by Lyell to Fitton, in 
which he explains his relation to Hutton, and 
attempts to appraise his predecessor’s work. 


“T found it difficult to read and remember 
Hutton, and though I tried, I doubt whether I 
ever fairly read more than half his writings, 
and skimmed the rest. Considering at how late 
a period as compared to Steno, Hook, Leibnitz, 
and Moro he cameinto the field, and consequently 
how much greater were his opportunities, I 
think his knowledge and his original views were 
confined to too small a range of the vast science 
of geology to entitle him to such marked and 
almost exclusive pre-eminence as you contend 
for in his behalf... .I have a letter of Basil 
Hall’s in which, after speaking of points in 
which Hutton approached nearer to my doc- 
trines than his father, Sir James Hall, he com- 
ments on the manner in which my very title- 
page did homage to the Huttonians, and com- 
plimented me for thus disavowing all preten- 
sions to be the originator of the theory of the 
adequacy of modern causes.” 


Coming now to the direct question of the 
originality of the matter in the Principles, 
we receive unexpected aid from a letter 
written by Lyell to his friend Scrope, who 
was about to review the first volume of the 
book on its appearance in 1830. The review 
duly appeared in the Quarterly, and Scrope 
received from Murray an honorarium of £100. 
Here are some extracts from the letter :— 


“Von Hoff has assisted me most, and you 
should compliment him for the German plodding 
perseverance with which he filled two volumes 
with facts like tables of statistics; but he helped 
me not to any scientific views of causes, nor to 
my arrangement. The division into aqueous 
and igneous causes is mine, no great matter, 
and obvious enough. . . . My division into 
destroying and reproductive effects of rivers, 
tides, currents, &c., is, as far as I know, new— 
my theory of estuaries being formed is con- 
trary to Bakewell and many others, who think 
England is growing bigger. In regard to 
deltas, many facts are from Von Hoff, but the 
greater part not. All the theory of the arrange- 
ment of strata in deltas and stratification, &c., 
is new, as far as I know, and the importance of 
spring deposits. . . . That all my theory of 
temperature will hold Iam not so sanguine as 
todream. It is new, bran new. Give Hum- 
boldt due credit for his beautiful essay on iso- 
thermal lines ; the geological application of it 
18 mine, and the coincidence of time ’twixt 
geographical and zoological changes is mine, 
right or wrong. . . . My labour has been 
than you would suppose, as I have really 
so little guidance.” 


These extracts, which we have been tempted 
to insert for the purpose of vindicating 
Lyell’s claim to originality, have occupied so 
much space as to shut out any remarks 
Which we might desire to make on Lyell’s 
other scientific work. One of his greatest 
contributions to geology was unquestionably 
his classification of the Tertiary strata ; but 
for this, and for other interesting matter, 
the reader myst turn to the original volumes. 











There he will find a large collection of letters 
affording in many places delightful reading, 
not only on scientific matters, but on a 
variety of social topics. The letters are 
written in a pleasant style, and, though rarely, 
if ever, brilliant, are never dull. A few of 
the letters we should like to have had sup- 
pressed, especially those in which the amiable 
and gentle Lyell, by a process easily under- 
stood, poses as the apologist for slavery. 
Those who had not the advantage of know- 
ing Sir Charles will gain an excellent notion 
of the man from these memorials. The 
touch of the biographer is not often to be 
discerned; but his portrait, limned by his 
own hand, stands out upon the canvas clear 
andsharp. A man of singularly sound judg- 
ment, accustomed to sift evidence on scientific 
questions, and to hold the scales of justice 
with no trembling hand—an earnest struggler 
after truth, manfully doing battle against 
scientific error not less than against popular 
prejudice—a man of unswerving purpose, 
devoting his days to the furtherance of his 
favourite science—an enthusiast, yet not a 
recluse—a teacher whom the younger 
generation of geologists looked up to as their 
undisputed master, yet himself a simple 
learner to the very close of life—such a man 
was Sir Charles Lyell. F, W. Rupter. 


=. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Durine the present year we may hope to have 
one of the remaining mysteries of the unknown 
part of Eastern Equatorial Africa revealed by 
European research. From native report only 
we know that a considerable distance to the 
north of Mount Kenia, in the country of the 
Rendile Gallas, there is a great lake called 
Sambura, which has yet to be seen and described. 
Mr. J. M. Schuver, we believe, intends to visit 
it; and, if he has been able to adhere to his 
plans, he has by this time started from Fadasi 
on the journey which will take him through the 
unexplored region in which it is situated. Dr. 
Stecker, too, who has lately done such excellent 
work in Abyssinia, also hopes to see this 
mysterious lake on his way tothe coast. 


wIEUT. Hom, of the Danish Navy, who was 
engaged during the summer of 1880 on pre- 
liminary investigations in Southern Greenland, 
has lately returned to Copenhagen after prose- 
cuting more extensive researches during the 
past summer. The expedition under his com- 
mand was sent out for purposes of geographical 
and geological exploration, and their attention 
was mainly directed to the south coast of Green- 
land and the large islands lying off it. They 
have, however, also explored the whole of the 
country as far north as the latitude of the 
Tessermiut Fjord on the west coast, and bring 
back some curious information regarding the 
nature of the icy wastes which they traversed. 
They have also determined with great accuracy 
the precise position of Cape Farewell. 


THe Russian scientific expedition to the 
estuary of the River Obi has been very 
actively engaged during the past season, and 
Col. Moisseieff reports that a number of posi- 
tions have been determined astronomically. 
As one result of their labours, he says that 
the eastern coast-line of the gulf is found to 
be placed from 20 to 25 kilométres too far 
to the east on our maps. It is not yet 
known whether a similar remark applies to the 
west coast ; but, if it does, the Yamal peninsula 
will become exceedingly narrow. 


StncE the news was first received of the 
arrival of the Jeannette’s boats at the mouth of 











the Lena, there has been much speculation as 
to what discoveries she had made, and whether 
she had succeeded in reaching a very high 
latitude since she was last seen in September 
1879. In America great hopes have been 
formed of the gains to science stored up by 
the expedition during the twenty-one months 
previous to the vessel being crushed in June 
last. We fear, however, that all these hopes 
are doomed to disappointment, and that we 
have little to learn but a tale of terrible suffer- 
ing, for the Jeannette was caught in the ice on 
October 1, 1879, and there remained till she 
was crushed. The latest telegrams from 
Irkutsk, we regret to say, give no news of 
Lieut. De Long’s boat. 


Tue Italian Geographical Society have 
awarded a gold medal to Lieut. A. M. Massari 
for his journey across Africa from the Red Sea 
to the Gulf of Guinea. Prince Giovanni Bor- 
ghesi, who is styled the Mecaenas of the expe- 
dition, has been elected an honorary member 
for his services in connexion with it ; and a gold 
medal has also been dedicated to the memory of 
the late Dr. Matteucci, the leader of the party. 


Sranor Praaat, the Italian traveller, is now 
at Khartum, and is stated to be preparing for 
an expedition into the Galla country. 


AT a recent sectional meeting of the Russian 
Geographical Society, M. Potanin communicated 
some details of his journey last summer among 
the Votiaks, who inhabit the southern districts 
of the government of Viatka. Unlike the 
Tcheremisses, who believe in numerous deities, 
the Votiaks have only one god, their conception 
of whom resembles that of the Christian Trinity. 
Their name for this being is Inmar-Koldyshin ; 
and legends of his descent on earth, and ap- 
pearance to men, are current among them 
similar to those which are found among the 
tribes of the Caucasus and Mongolia. M. 
Potanin also gave an account of a Votiak 
festival which he witnessed, and at which 
sacrifices were offered. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Is the so-called ‘* Lower Old Red Sandstone” of 
Ireland really Silurian ?2—A valuable contribu- 
tion to this vexed question has just been made 
by Mr. G. H. Kinahan, in a Report to the 
Royal Irish Academy on the geology of the 
Fintona and Curlew mountain districts. Over- 
lying the Pomeroy series, which he regards as 
of Cambro-Silurian (Lower Silurian) age, is a 
large series of red, purple, and greenish sand- 
stones, shales, and conglomerates, which have 
hitherto been regarded as Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone. They are, probably, the equivalents of the 
Dingle or Glengariff grits in the South-west 
of Ireland. All these are now assigned by Mr. 
Kinahan to the Silurian formation. Mr. Bailey, 
who supplements the Report by some useful pa- 
laeontological remarks, has found characteristic 
Llandovery fossils, such as Pentamerus oblongus, 
in beds in Co. Mayo, previously described 
as Old Red Sandstone. It is notable that the 
so-called ‘‘ Lower Old Red” of Ireland is rich 
in eurites, or ‘‘ basic felstones,” with their asso- 
ciated tuffs. Mr. Kinahan has elsewhere given 
his reasons for refusing to apply the phraso 
‘*Old Red Sandstone” to any series of rocks in 
Ireland, holding, with Dr. Haughton, that the 
Old Red is but a ‘‘ phantom formation.” 

M. Dunop, the well-known scientific pub- 
lisher of Paris, has just issued the first part of 
a new Encyclopaedia of Chemistry, edited by 
M. Fremy, of the Institute. This part consists 
of two volumes, and contains ten chapters, 
each dealing with some of the general principles 
of chemistry, and signed by the writer. ‘he 
price of the two volumes is 50 frs. The 
second part, which is already well advanced, 
will treat of the metalloids. 
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Messrs, GERMER-BAILLIERE have published 
an authorised translation by M. G. Lamy o 
Prof. Huxley’s treatise on Physiography, and 
a second edition, entirely recast, of M. Ribot’s 
DL Hérédité psychologique. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tur English Dialect Society will immediately 
issue to its members the three following 
volumes, which complete its publications for 
1880—the ninth year of the life of this useful 
society :—(1) ‘* Five Original Glossaries ”—the 
Isle of Wight, by thelate Major H.Smith and Mr. 
C. Roach Smith ; Oxfordshire, by Mrs. Parker ; 
Cumberland, by Mr. W. Dickinson; North 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. E. Sutton; Radnorshire, 
by the Rev. W. E. T. Morgan; (2) ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Use of Dialect,” by Mr. W. E. A. Axon; 
and (3) William Turner’s The Names of Herbes 
(1548), edited, with introduction, index, and 
scientific identifications, by Mr. James Britten. 
The two first publications for 1882, both of 
which are far advanced at press, will be (1) the 
third and concluding part of Messrs. Britten 
and Holland’s Dictwonary of English Plant 
Names ; and (2) the second and concluding part 
of Messrs. Nodal and Milner’s Glossary of the 
Lancashire Dialect. 


THE following is a brisf record of the work 
accomplished by the French schools at Athens 
and at Rome during the past year :—At Athens, 
M. Hauvette-Besnault has written a monograph 
on the Archons, with special reference to their 
position in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when they were already giving place to the 
elected strategi; M. Salomon Reinach, who is 
still engaged upon excavating the ancient 
cemeteries at Myrina and Cyme, has prepared 
a paper, with numerous illustrations, upon the 
pottery of Asia Minor; M. Bilco has written 
upon the Public Games in Greece; M. Clerc 
upon Embassies among the Greeks; and M. 
Barilleau upon the sources of Ancient Greek 
Law and upon Marriage Settlements among the 
Greeks. At Rome, M. de la Blanchére has 
written five chapters of a monograph on Terra- 
cina; M. Lacour-Gayet several chapters of 
what is intended to bea history of Antoninus 
Pius; M. Albert Martin has collated a MS. 
of Athenaeus, and written upon the scholiasts 
of Aristophanes; M. Thomas has compiled 
two “excellent” memoirs—upon Francesco da 
Barberini, in connexion with the history of 
Provengal literature, and upon the Entrée de 
Spagne, @ Franco-Italian chanson de geste; M. 
Jullian has presented a “careful” study of 
the Domestici and the Protectores, or the 
Imperial bodyguard from the third to the 
fifth century ; M. Faucon, who is occupied with 
copying and analysing the registers of Boniface 
VIII., has written upon a curious episode con- 
necting this Pope with the history of Verdun ; 
M. Vigneaux has written upon the Praefectus 
Urbis trom his judicial aspect. 


THE project for establishing an American 
schovul at Athens, first started by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, is being actively 
taken up by some of the principal colleges. It 
is proposed to found fellowships, as a reward 
for distinguished proficiency in classical studies, 
to be tenable at Athens for a period of not less 
than two years. The director of the school 
would be a Professor of Greek from one of the 
affiliated colleges. Meanwhile, what are Oxford 
and Cambridge doing, or thinking of doing ? 

THE death is announced of M. Charles Graux, 
a young French scholar from whom much was 
expected in Greek philology. He had visited 
the Escurial and other libraries for the purpose 
of collating Greek MSS. ; and only last autumn 
he enjoyed special facilities for pursuing his 
researches in the Vatican. It is feared that 





he brought back with him from Italy the seeds 


f | of the disease from which he died. It had been 


his chief ambition to publish a revised text of 
Plutarch. 


Unver the title of ‘‘Germanischer Biicher- 
schatz,” J. C. B. Mohr, university publisher 
at Freiburg-i-B. and Tiibingen, is issuing a 
useful series of little volumes illustrating the 
early history of the Teutonic peoples. Five 
have already appeared—Tacitus de origine et situ 
Germanorum; KEinhard’s Life of Karl the 
Great; the first part of Beowulf, edited from the 
Cottonian MS. in the British Museum, by Dr. 
A. Holder; Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, edited by 
by Dr. Paul Piper; and Jordanis’ De origine 
actibusque Getarum, also by Dr. Holder. 
Nithard, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and 
Saxo Grammaticus are to follow. The general 
editor of the series is Dr. Holder. 


A FreEncu translation is announced, by 
O. P. T., of Tiele’s Vergelijkende geschiedenis der 
Egyptische en Mesopotamische godsdiensten (Am- 
sterdam, 1869-72). The work has been revised, 
and in part rewritten, and cannot fail to advance 
the study of the subject among French-reading 
students. The first book, relating to the re- 
ligion of Egypt, is also to appear in an English 
translation (Triibner); but why the first book 
only ? 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


New SHaksrere Socrety.—(Friday, Jan. 13.) 


¥. J. Furntvatt, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
The first paper read was on ‘‘ Suicides in Shak- 
spere,” by the Rev. J. Kirkman. He contended 
that the important thing was not the mere act, but 
the intention, the mental conflict. All who pon- 
dered on ‘To be or not to be,” all who had in 
them Tennyson’s ‘‘Two Voices,” were potential 
suicides. Hamlet thought a thousand suicides, but 
committed none ; he was the Regius Professor of 
the Emotions of Suicide. In w " tion 
becomes uncontrollable; in men, it goes out in 
reasoning. Of the fourteen suicides in Shakspere— 
seven men and seven women—only two were British 
women ; there was not one British man, ‘* Why 
should I play the Roman fool?” said Macbeth. 
The motives to the crime were insanity (1) from 
love, as in Ophelia (whose suicide seemed to be the 
one act of her own judgment) ; (2) from remorse, 
asin Lady Macbeth, Enobarbus, &c.; shame, as in 
Lucrece; love and despair, as in Romeo and 
Juliet ; abhorrence of life, as in Timon; nothing 
else to do, as in Othello; the evading of public 
shame, as in Cleopatra; the high Roman notion of 
not being taken captive, as in Brutus, Titinius, &c. ; 
the escape from woe, as in Gloster. Shakspere 
did not appear to condemn suicide in any of his 
characters. He made Hamlet and Imogen talk of 
the ‘‘ canon ’gainst self-slaughter ;” but there was 
no direct canon against it in Scripture, unless it was 
included in the Sixth Commandment. The main 
thing he cared for was the two voices always in the 
soul,—The second paper was by Mrs. J. H. Tucker, 
of Clifton, on Constance, insisting on her mother- 
hood as the key of her character, the centre of her 
life, in which her individuality was almost ab- 
sorbed.—The third paper was by Mr. C. H. Herford, 
on Shakspere’s character, contending that it was 
shown by his plays, which were part of his life and 
self, and which, in their gradual progress and 
changes, showed the development of the character 
of their writer. In religion, while fair to Ro- 
manists, he was certainly no Papist; and, while 
assuredly a Protestant, he could plead for Jew, be 
just to heathen, and yet expose Puritanic hypocrisy. 
In politics, if he was severe on the Roman mob, he 
was no less hard on the Roman Patricians ; and in 
his day, as the English poor had not the intelligence 
and education they have now, it was impossible for 
him to treat them with the respect that is willingly 
yielded to them now. 
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Bartolozzi and his Works. By Andrew Tuer, 
(Field and Tuer.) A couple of imposing 
volumes, produced with all. the taste of the 
printer’s art, and admirably bound in vellum, 
come to us concerning this agreeable engraver, 
for whose works there has lately been a somewhat 
ridiculous rage. We are a little disappointed 
with the book. Bartolozzi, as an engraver, was 
a clever copyist; a clever interpreter, if we 
will. Had % been engaged in the copying or 
interpretation of any large proportion of noble 
work, honour might fitly be paid to him, at 
least after it had been seen that honour had 
been paid to the masters whom he reproduced. 
But Bartolozzi, though himself no bad designer, 
was largely engaged in the reproduction of very 
second-rate artists, nor did he bring to bear 
upon that reproduction any great power or 
flexibility ; adroit he undoubtedly could be, 
The fancy subjects of his which are most 
popular cannot lastingly satisfy anybody who 
appreciates what is more than merely pretty in 
Art. To have seen one is to have seen almost 
all, as far as essentials are concerned—merit, of 
course, will differ; an absolute equality can 
hardly be maintained; but in the main what 
is noticeable is sameness, and not variety; a 
certain weak-kneed grace is the characteristic 
of nearly all that are popular. In a word, 
these things are decorative; a few of them in 
circular or oval frames look well on a wall; 
but ill-advised would be the person who should 
set out to collect and carefully store them, as 
one may collect and store van Leydens, Mare 
Antonios, Rembrandts, Hogarths, Méryons, 
or the line and mezzotint work after Turner. 
Bartolozzi, perhaps, is most at home with the 
designs of Cipriani and Angelica Kaufmann, 
which, with their own undeniable, but feeble 
and wearisomely repeated, type of grace, have 
not even the academic virtue of correctness 
along with their academic emptiness. The 
pseudo-Greek head, the long but fleshy figure, 
the arm laxly extended, the nerveless legs, 
with their superficial elegance, but with no 
firmness or precision of modelling—all this 
accosts us from the window of every second-rate 
print-shop nowadays, because it is a momentary 
fashion; and it is a poor business if it is to 
be considered substantive Art. Now Mr. Tuer 
appears to us, in his diligent enthusiasm, to 
be too little aware of the rank to which 
these things must before very long be rele- 
gated. The pleasure of collecting them has 
carried him too far. He neither offers us 
criticism upon them nor seems to think that 
criticism upon them is missing. In a work 
upon Bartolozzi—a head of an atelier, a clever 
and adroit craftsman—the facile artist might 
conceivably have been put in his proper 
place. A monograph need not avoid com- 
parisons. But even if the writer preferred to 
confine himself to his immediate subject, in 
a narrow sense, he might profitably have made 
plainer the distinctions between the different 
orders of Bartolozzi’s work; for there are 
different orders, though it is but one that 
happens to be particularly popular. The book 
contains a fair share of information, no doubt 
laboriously sought for, and certainly pleasantly 
conveyed ; but Mr. Tuer knows that, as far 28 
biography is concerned, the time for writing 
Bartolozzi’s life—for getting the material for 
it—was half-a-century ago. ‘That Mr. Tuer 
was not employed upon the task at that period 
is certainly not his own fault; he is only t 
be sympathised with for having come into the 
world too late for the quite complete execution 
of the business he has proposed to himself; 
but, this being so, we would fain have found 
him more critical. Oriticism was wanted. 
We would gladly have seen him distinguish 
between the effect of Bartolozzi’s work whet 
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it is done on a large scale and when it is 
dove on a small, He might have told us 
that the ‘‘Tickets”—those graceful designs 
which tasteful concert-givers issued to a for- 
tunate public—are to be prized in part because 
their scale is small, and the work in them on 
that account seemingly sharper cut and more 
precise, a certain dainty finish here takjng the 
place of the too habitual laxity, and the 
mechanism of the work being, therefore, less 
apparent. In part, too, they are to be valued, 
Mr. Tuer might have told us, because in them 
are included a large proportion of the more 
beautiful designs. Why, some of these little 
things—the tickets for the Benefit of Mdme. 
Banti, for the Benefit of Giardini, for ‘a 
Concert of Musick,” and the like—are really 
worth collecting and storing away. In good 
condition, they are rare and admirable. But 
Mr. Tuer’s information about them is of the 
most meagre kind; yet this is a matter as to 
which theatrical and musical records might, we 
should suppose, have been searched with the 
certainty that the search would be profitable. 
Too much space is occupied by the reprinting 
of an ancient priced-catalogue, which is only 
a curiosity, and no real guide nowadays, and 
by what is surely superfluous information 
regarding the auction-rooms of Christie and 
Manson and of Sotheby, and still more super- 
fluous information about the history and past 
and present eminence of various dealers and 
traders. This is permissible gossip ; but a book 
is hardly the place for it. Here, however, we 
have almost done with such comment as is not 
generally favourable. When we come to the 
portions of the book which deal with technical 
matters, what we find has clearer raison d’étre, 
and is indeed well done. The chapter on 
“Engraving,” in stipple, in particular is full 
of knowledge, and of knowledge lucidly con- 
veyed. The illustrative plate is as much to the 
purpose as is the writing. The Catalogue 
proper is not a catalogue raisonné, but generally 
a mere list; we admit that nad it been a 
catalogue raisonné we might have thought 
much of the labour wasted—it would have 
had to chronicle so large a proportion of same 
and idle things. Mr. Tuer has done well 
in drawing attention to the designs for Fan 
mounts. His illustrations are, with hardly an 
exception, welcome; and they are exquisitely 
printed. The ‘St. Giles’s Beauty” and the 
“St. James’s Beauty” are really in wonderful 
preservation; and the ‘“‘Cupid and Psyche” 
and ‘‘ Love and Fortune,” reproduced by Mr. 
Cook on a small scale from the originals, are 
amazingly delicate and fortunate examples of 
later engraving. We implied, to begin with, 
that the printer’s part in the book has been 
performed to perfection. The writer’s has been 
performed with good-will. 


Black and White Sketches. By Members of the 
Glasgow Art Club. With Descriptive Letter- 
press by Robert Walker. (Glasgow: Gillespie 
Bros.) The Glasgow Art Club is an associa- 
tion of Scottish painters which was started in 
1867 for mutual encouragement and culture. 
At first its schemes and proceedings were on 
the most modest scale, but as years went on the 
undertaking prospered; the Club is now in 
possession of commodious premises in Glasgow, 
and since 1875 its members have made their 
appeal to the public by annual exhibitions. 
Of late the artists of the West have had their 
attention very specially directed, by the excel- 
lent Black ‘and White Exhibitions of the 
Giasgow Institute, to the works in light and 
shade of the masters of the French and Dutch 
Schools; and, in emulation of Continental 
efforts, the Glasgow Art Club now issues a 
volume of lithographic studies of landscape and 
figure subjects. 1t is inevitable that the book 
should provoke comparison with similar works 
by foreign draughtsmen ; and it is no less certain 





that one cannot disguise the fact of the distinct 
superiority of the latter equally in technical 
dexterity and in qualities ot thought and senti- 
ment. We must, however, remember that for 
many years the Dutch and especially the 
French painters have found a public ready to 
welcome and to purchase their etchings, char- 
coal sketches, and other works in chiaroscuro ; 
while, until quite recently, there has existed 
no market for this class of art in Scotland, where 
drawing dealing with form and with light and 
shade has been pursued almost exclusively for 
private study, and in preparation for works in 
colour. To the present volume each of the 
members of the Club has contributed a sketch. 
It is not always, and in every sense, true that 
‘*the whole is greater than its part;” and 
certainly the book would have gained had a 
more fastidious taste presided over the selec- 
tion of its contents, and winnowed away 
some of the inferior work which now en- 
cumbers it. Certainly so bald and puerile 
a sketch as the female profile entitled 
‘* Wandering Thoughts” called for no labour 
of the lithographic printer for its dissemination, 
but might well have been suffered to remain in 
the uniqueness of its original drawing. Among 
the more interesting subjects of the volume is 
the ‘* Village Washing Stream, Normandy,” by 
Mr. D. Murray, A.R.S.A.—a quaint glimpse of 
timbered gables, seen beyond running water, 
and through a vista of high walls overhung by 
those grotesquely contorted boughs of fruit 
trees which appear so often, and so effectively, 
in the paintings of this artist. The shadows in 
the foreground stream fail somewhat in their 
hardness and want of transparency. In his 
“Return from the Pic-Nic,” Mr. J. Miller deals 
with a vigorous effect of driving rain-cloud, and 
gives much breadth and quietude in the space 
of distant sky. Mr. E. A. Walton contributes 
“A Pastoral,” strongly reminiscent of Con- 
tinental work, and effective—though wanting in 
refinement and subtlety—in its sharply con- 
trasting light and shade. Mr. A. K. Brown is 
simple and direct in method in ‘‘ Our Village ; ” 
Mr. J. Henderson has a placid seascape with 
shipping, seen beneath a misty sunrise; and 
Mr. P. Buchanan, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. E. 8. 
Calvert show work of varying skill. One of 
the best of the figure-subjects is Mr. T. 
M‘Ewan’s “ Kind Granny,” excellent in the ex- 
pression of its well-conditioned aged face, but 
marred by the clumsy drawing of hands and 
wrists. Mr. D. Fulton gives a graceful study 
of a young haymaker, and Mr. R. C. Crawford 
depicts the charms of a pretty orange-girl. The 


pleasantly discursive letterpress of the volume is | P 


from the pen of Mr. R. Walker, the vigorous 
secretary of the Glasgow Institute. 


The Life and Works of Robert Hewetson, Boy 
Painter and Poet. By H. B. Hewetson. (Sonnen- 
schein.) This isan infinitely touching book ; the 
story of an exceptionally pure and gentle nature, 
richly endowed with artistic gifts and far- 
reaching aspirations, which were weighted by a 
soberness of feeling far beyond his years. Be- 
fore he was eighteen the ardent spirit left a 
world which would soon have profited by his 
work had he been spared. Mr. Hewetson writes 
a slender thread of narrative in excellent taste, 
and strings on it his artist-brother’s letters, 
poems, and fairy tales. The reader insensibly 
sympathises with his sorrow for the rare soul 
entrusted to our earth for so short a time. We 
imagine that this is the highest praise to bestow 
upon the biography. The main interest of the 
book rests in the phototypes of the youthful 
artist’s drawings. There is no hesitation of 
touch, no faulty sentiment, in these first-fruits 
of genius. Founded on a careful study of the 
early masters, they are the outpourings of a 
fresh, enthusiastic youth, instinct with beauty 
and true sentiment. The same perception of 
ideal beauty and grace which is seen in Blake 





characterises Robert Hewetson’s drawings ; and 


even the sombre tones of a phototype cannot 
veil the purity of colours, matching those of 
Fra Angelico, in which we are assured that so 
virgin a soul was wont to paint. Born in 1863, 
the boy-artist only lived until last year. 
‘* One of the Frightened Disciples,” as the Lord 
approached the ship walking on the water, is an 
exquisite study of expression, marvellous for a 
painter of Hewetson’s tender years. An 
** Adoration”’ is grouped most felicitously ; 
while the face of the Madonna (a portrait of the 
artist’s mother), which has been enlarged for 
this work, is full of ideal devotion and love. 
As the artist studied in Edinburgh, the sketches 
show the development of his powers. That of 
‘*Mrs. Landmann” (p. 39) is characteristic and 
eminently graceful. Almost his last drawing 
was a chalk study of the Barberini Faun, 
which obtained the Queen’s Prize last year. 
The massiveness and yet the delicacy of the 
drawing are very striking. The thoughts of 
the poet are better than their expression, but 
they were evidently the spontaneous overflow 
of feelings irresistibly drawn to painting as 
the master-passion, and have received no polish. 
The fairy tales are simple, and yet set in a 
splendour of diction which again bespeaks the 
colourist. One or two of R. Hewetson’s letters 
show how accurately he had conceived the 
province of true art. The correctness of his 
perceptions is evident in the manner in which 
he contrasts the meretricious paintings of Doré 
with the masterpieces of sacred art in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And another 
letter shows that he had embraced art with his 
whole soul, and rightly deemed that this is the 
only temper consistent with the true worshipper. 
We close this deeply interesting record with a 
conviction that English art suffered a serious 
loss in the same bereavement which plunged 
into sorrow the relatives of Robert Hewetson. 


Saints and their Symbols: a Companion in 
the Churches and Picture Galleries of Europe. 
By 8S. A. G. (Sampson Low.) Very compact 
and entertaining, and quite as full and accurate 
as could be expected. 


WE have received from Messrs. J. 8. Virtue 
and Co. the bound volume of The Art Journal 
(New Series) for 1881. As we have noticed the 
numbers of which it consists from time to time 
on the occasion of their appearance, we need 
only state that this handsome volume contains 
no less than thirty-seven plates, besides innu- 
merable wood-cuts in the text and head- and 
tail-pieces. We are glad to notice that the 
lates are very fairly divided between engrav- 
ings, etchings, and facsimile reproductions, and 
that due honour is always assigned to the 
engraver. 


Petits Musées de Hollande et grands Peintres 
ignorés, etc. Par O. Charles Casati. (Didier.) 
This pamphlet, though containing what are 
little more than notes and memoranda of 
different exhibitions, is valuable for the care 
taken by the author to record the inscriptions 
and dates found upon the various works of 
interest which he mentions. Among the 
‘‘peintres ignorés” he alludes specially to 
Ravensteyn and Vermeer or van der Meer, of 
Delft, Jan de Bray (pupil of Frank Hals), 
Cornelis, of Haarlem, and Marten van Heems- 
kerck. It is not surprising that the works 
of most of these men should be compara- 
tively little known out of Holland, as it is only 
at Haarlem that Jan de Bray and at The 
Hague (and other places in Holland) that 
Ravensteyn can be properly studied; and their 
principal works have never been engraved. 
Last winter's exhibition at the Royal Academy 
revealed the presence of two fine Vermeers in 
this country; and now that his style, with its 
strong touch and peculiar harmonies of blue 
and amber and green, is becoming more 
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generally known, it may be hoped that some 
more discoveries of the same kind will be made. 
It is much to be desired that some etcher of 
first-rate sympathy should do for Rayensteyn 
what Unger has done for Frank Hals, and in- 
clude among his works that magnificent pic- 
ture at Haarlem—“ The Officers of the Archers 
of St. Adrian”—which is now erroneously 
ascribed to van der Helst. 


M. S. LARPENT has sent us a little pamphlet, 
printed in French (Christiania: Thronsen), 
about the well-known picture at Dresden which 
was once absurdly attributed to Lionardo da 
Vinci, and is now generally described as the 
portrait of Hubert Morett, jeweller to Henry 
VIIL., by Holbein. M. Larpent, however, has 
here expended not a little ingenuity in seeking 
to prove that the portrait is really that of 
Charles Solier, comte de Morette, a somewhat 
notable personage of his time, of Piedmontese 
origin, and one of the French hostages in 
England in 1518. His arguments, we may add, 
are drawn rather from historical documents 
than from the methods of technical art criticism ; 
but they deserve to be considered. 








NOTES ON SOME OF THE OLD MASTERS 
AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Amonea the numerous and excellent works this 
year to be admired with so much convenience 
at Burlington House, not a few will be regarded 
by art students as filling up blank pages in 
the history of painting. Some of these have 
already been announced and welcomed as 
unexpected revelations. Others, however, 
require further investigation. 

In accordance with the well-founded preroga- 
tives of the lenders, the pictures are entered 
in the catalogue with such names of artists as 
they are pleased to suggest; but for many 
reasons these suggestions cannot be expected 
to be always judicious, Collecting works by 
Old Masters isa very old fashion, but the 
predilection for special masters will always 
undergo changes. Catalogues of past centuries 
enumerate hundreds of masterpieces by Giulio 
Romano. These pictures are not lost, but 
most of the attributions have been altered with 
the increasing dislike of his style. Within the 
last few years paintings with the name of 
Botticelli seem to have become more common 
in Lendon than in Florence, his native town, 
which is yet reputed to possess most of his 
genuine works. There has scarcely been any 
exhibition for some time without some 
pictures attributed to him. This year there 
are two, hung close together: ‘ Atalanta’s 
Race” (195), lent by Mr. J. 8. Budgett ; 
and “ Virgin with Child and St. John,” lent by 
Mr. James Young (196), Leaving apart the 
question whether the subject in the first- 
named picture is really Atalanta’s race, we 
cannot refrain from saying that, in looking 
at the picture, nothing in the world would 
haye brought to our mind the name of the 
greatest dramatic composer among the quatro- 
centists except the label on the frame. The 
‘‘Tondo” (196) appears to us to be one of 
the finest works of Raffaelino del Garbo. 
The fact that Raffaelino’s master, Filippino 
Lippi, was a scholar of Botticelli may there- 
fore be regarded as a plausible excuse for the 
apparent mistake in ussigning the picture to 
Botticelli. Another equally important and 
characteristic work of Raffaelino was ex- 
hibited three years ago, in the same room, 
under the name of Domenico Ghirlandajo. 

One of the finest Florentine pictures in 
Gallery 1V., ‘‘A Virgin and Child with St. 
John” (203), lent by Mr. R. Fox, has, to its 
lasting mistortune, been placarded, probably by 
some speculative picture-dealer, with the forged 
signature ‘‘ GA* FRANCIA BONONIAE F.A,D.MCI" 
[sic].” The catalogue makes an attempt to check 


this imposture in substituting an ‘‘ Unknown” 
in the place of the signature. This picture is 
in an excellent state of preservation, and we 
have, therefore, not the least difficulty for the 
study of its peculiarities in drawing and colour- 
ing, by which the individual style of its real 
author can easily be recognised. The grand 
line, for instance, which indicates the folding of 
the mantle near the lap of the Virgin is 
peculiar to Fra Bartolomeo’s composition, but 
the painting is evidently not his own. After 
examining closely the details, we have come to 
the conclusion that its author is Fra Bartolomeo’s 
friend, Mariotto Albertinelli, by whom there is 
a well-known picture in the Louvre, signed and 
dated 1506. There is probably no third picture 
out of Italy so well entitled to be classed asa 
standard work of this master as Mr. Fox’s 
pseudo-Francia. 

The school of Ferrara is represented by an 
early work of Garofalo’s (202), lent by Lord 
Penrhyn, ‘‘ A Holy Family,” painted in a tender 
grayish harmony of colour, betraying thereby 
the early manner of the artist. A similar 
specimen of this somewhat rare class of pictures 
is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
The composition in Lord Penrhyn’s picture 
seems to have been a favourite one of the artist. 
It recurs, with little variation, in a large 
picture of the Dresden Gallery and elsewhere. 
Another picture belonging to the same school 
has been lent by Mr. F. R. Leyland (188). It 
represents the Virgin and St. Joseph in adora- 
tion, and is ascribed to Lorenzo Costa, the 
master of Francesco Francia. The only plausible 
reason which we can imagine in support of this 
attribution is the circumstance that Costa’s 
name is better known than that of one of his 
fellow-countrymen, Francesco Bianchi, who 
appears to us to be the real author of this 
picture. Bianchi’s works are rare, and every 
new one coming to light deserves to be specially 
noticed. Notwithstanding their morose and 
languid character, they have a claim to con- 
sideration, even above their real merits, on 
account of the very old tradition that young 
Correggio was a pupil of Bianchi. No doubt 
the style of the picture before us seems far from 
giving support to this tradition; but we must 
not forget that Correggio was only sixteen years 
old when Bianchi died in 1510, at the age of 
seventy-three; and, if we compare the picture 
in question with others by the same master, it 
becomes evident that this one is to b> placed 
among his earlier productions. Asa proof of 
our assertion that Bianchi and not Costa was 
the real author of the picture, it will suffice to 
draw attention to the peculiar shape of the 
hands, with long thin fingers, the swollen eye- 
lids, and the style of the landscape, never to be 
met with among the numerous pictures by 
Costa. See, for instance, the large altar-piece 
in the National Gallery, which is signed and 
dated 1505. A comparison with another picture 
in the s:me gallery, also bearing the name of 
Costa on its label (895), would not be so much 
to the point, because in this instance the author- 
ship of the Florentine Pier di Cosimo seems to 
be indisputable (see Frizzoni, Galeria Naz., pp. 
13, 14, and Dulwich Gallery Catalogue, p. 41). 
We only refer to it here because this very 
picture is well adapted to guide us when inves- 
tigating the authorship of a highly interesting 
altar-piece in Gallery III. ascribed to Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo (150), lent by Mr. Budgett, 
There is, we think, a very close resemblance 
in the two pictures with regard to the 
modelling of the faces and the brownish tone 
of the landscape, which are characteristic 
features of the style of this master, who in- 
fluenced so many of the best-known Florentine 
painters. 

In the ‘‘ Flora” (139), lent by Mrs. Morrison, 
the style of Bernardino Luini is so obvious, 





| especially in the drawing of the hands—perhaps 





the only part of the painting which is left free 
from restoration—that it is almost superfluous 
to say that this replica of one of the best-known 
pictures by Luini is not the work of Lionardo 
da Vinci. But it is, perhaps, worth while to 
mention that panel pictures by Luini, which 
are rather scarce in other Northern countries, 
are frequently to be met with in private collec- 
tions in England, where, as a rule, they are 
ascribed to Lionardo da Vinci. 

A place of honour has very justly been given 
in the same principal room to another picture of 
Mrs. Morrison’s splendid collection, ‘* A Holy 
Family” (162), which bears the name of Rubens, 
This composition is, if we are not mistaken, 
identical with one of Rubens’ masterpieces in a 
Continental gallery. The picture before us 
would, therefore, be only a replica. On a close 
examination, it cannot be denied that the execu. 
tion is somewhat timid—e.g., in the modelling of 
the head of St. Joseph, which has nothing of the 
energetic freedom of Rubens’ brush. Again, in 
the modelling of the nude infant Christ and the 
little angel, we miss those cold gray-blueish 
tones by which Rubens always counterbalanced 
the warm light in substitution of the deep and 
dark shadows employed by other artists. The 
colouring of the draperies is very brilliant, but 
less graduated in the tones than Rubens used to 
paint. There are, on the other hand, some 
palpable characteristics which lead to the 
conclusion that this is an early work of van 
Dyck’s, when a pupil of Rubens. In proof of 
this we may refer to the tender and rosy tones 
of the flesh parts, and the smooth rendering of 
the landscape. The somewhat irregular outline 
of the faces of the infants, with their very short 
noses and excessive jaw-bones, are faults only 
to be met with in early work of van Dyck. 
The modelling of the Virgin’s elegant hand has 
still something of Rubens style, and is not yet 
of the ever-recurring shape which yan Dyck 
adopted in all his later works. But the mas- 
siyeness and nervousness of the hands, as 
Rubens used to form them, has here evidently 
undergone a sensible alteration, already adapted 
to the tendencies of van Dyck’s art. The 
picture has, from this point of view, a special 
historical value, as early works of yan Dyck are 
scarce in this country. There is a portrait of 
a gentleman in the National Gallery (52), 
well known as a favourite subject for copying 
students, which is commonly considered as 
being an early work of van Dyck; but we 
would not propose to compare it with Mrs. 
Morrison’s picture in confirmation of our theory, 
as, to our regret, we are unable to recognise the 
hand of van Dyck in this beautiful work. In 
judging from the above-mentioned character- 
istics of individual styles, we cannot refrain 
from confessing our heterodox belief that this 
is a genuine production of Rubens—probably 
contemporary with ‘“‘Le Christ 4 la Paille,” 
and, therefore, painted about the year 1617. 
This opinion, however, does not stand alone. 
When, some years ago, we communicated our 
suggestion to the late compiler of the National 
Gallery Catalogue—to whom the discovery is 
due that the man here represented is Cornelius 
van der Geest—he told us that he had already 
come independently to the same conclusion. 
There are a few other pictures by Rubens and 
by van Dyck in this country which indicate 


that there existed more intimacy between the | 


two than has hitherto been elucidated by the 
study of written records. It may be worth 
while to allude here to the origin of the first 
famous picture of yan Dyck, the “‘ St. Martin 
on Horseback,” in the church of Saventhem. 
The painting itself is, perhaps, less known than 
the romantic story by which Campo Weyerman 
has explained its origin. The compilers of the 


Catalogue of the Antwerp Museum have already 
suggested that this picture may, perhaps, only 
be a free copy from a composition by Rubens, 
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of which they knew an engraving. But we 
think that this problem can conclusively be 
solved only by a reference to two pictures pre- 
served in this country—van Dyck’s original 
sketch for the picture at Saventhem, a small 
panel-piece, now at Dorchester House; and 
Bubens’ representation of the same subject— 
a composition of eight figures (one more than 
in van Dyck’s sketch) larger than life-size—in 
one of the saloons of Windsor Castle. Van 
Dyck apparently borrowed from Rubens the 
general arrangement of the composition and 
the attitude of the saint, who is in the act of 
dividing his cloak. In Rubens’ picture the 
saint’s countenance is, perhaps, less imposing ; 
and there is less submissive reverence in the 
movements of the beggars. Yet noone who has 
had an opportunity of comparing the two pic- 
tures will doubt that the merit of van Dyck’'s 
dramatic composition is chiefly due to a derived 
inspiration. However, the general tone and 
the harmony of colours are in both pictures quite 
independent; and this might lead to the con- 
clusion that van Dyck sketched the St. Martin 
only from memory. 

The portrait of a lady by Rembrandt (63) 
cannot well be Rembrandt’s daughter, as the 
picture is called in Mrs. Morrison’s collection. 
This picture, which we have not found men- 
tioned either in Smith or in Vosmaer, is signed, 
but not dated. It appears to us to have been 
painted about the year 1654. The person repre- 
sented must have been more than twenty years 
of age, and, therefore, none of Rembrandt’s 
children can here be taken into account. With 
regard to the style, there are, perhaps, no pic- 
tures of his that come so close to it as the cele- 
brated female portrait in the Salon carré of the 
Louvre, and still more the genre-picture (54) in 
the National Gallery, dated 1654. Notwith- 
standing the great difference between the gay 
look of the woman in the last-named picture 
and the melancholy expression of the portrait 
at Burlington House, we venture to suggest 
that in both pictures the model is the same. 
This would imply that there really existed some 
intimacy between the artist and the unknown 
lady ; but the subject of the genre-picture does 
not allow us to dwell further upon the nature 
of this connexion. 

J.-P. RICHTER. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
SCHOOL. 


THE memorial given below has been sent to us 
for publication. It has already received a 
number of important signatures, among them 
the following:—Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. ; 
F, Burton (Keeper of the National Gallery); 
Matthew Holbeache Bloxam, M.A., F.S.A. ; Sir 
Henry Cole, K.C.B. ; Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. ; 
the Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A.; Edwin Fresh- 
field, V.-P. Soc. Ant. ; the Rev. William Green- 
well, F.R.S., F.S.A.; J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A.; H. S. Milman (Director Soc. Ant.) ; 
William Morris, M.A. ; Octavius Morgan, 
F.R.8., F.8.A.; John Henry Parker, O.B., 
F.S.A.; F. OC. Penrose, M.A. ; Edward Peacock, 
F.S.A.; J. L. Pearson, R.A., F.S.A.; and the 
Rev. Canon Venables. 

Westminster Abbey, with all its monastic 
buildings, is so exceptional a monument of real 
national importance that it would be most 
lamentable for a part of it to be sacrificed to the 
interests of any school, however flourishing. In 
this case it would be doubly to be deplored, as 
there is little doubt that, sooner or later, West- 
minster School must remove into the country, 
if it is to be a successful boarding-school ; while, 
if it is to be a day-school, its encroachments 
ag the Abbey buildings will have been need- 


‘‘MEMoRIAL TO THE Ricut Hon. W. E. Guiap- 
a? M.P., First Lorp oF THE TREASURY, 
Coy 
* Sheweth— 

‘I, That your memorialists are deeply interested 
in the preservation of Westminster Abbey and its 
ancient precincts, which they look upon as em- 
phatically a National Monument : 

‘II. That Westminster School, by virtue of a 
clause hurriedly and incautiously introduced into 
the Public Schools Act, has recently come into pos- 
session of a portion of the Abbey buildings which 
includes monuments of art and history dating from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries : 

**TII. That the school can make no use of this 
property without destroying these valuable and 
interesting remains : 

**IV. That such destruction of public property 
will not be compensated by any increase in the use- 
fulness of Westminster School, because it has dis- 
regarded the suggestions of reform made by the 
Royal Commission of 1864, viz., that if it is to re- 
main at Westminster it should become a day-school 
only, or if it still continues to be a boarding-school 
should remove into some locality more obviously 
suitable to the health and morals of the scholars— 
suggestions, the acceptance of which is acknow- 
ledged on all sides to be necessary to the revival of 
the school : 

**V. That it is much to be deplored, therefore, 
that encroachments should be made on a National 
Monument of such importance and of such great 
educational value to the country, by a body which, 
since it resists reasonable reform, must be con- 
sidered as moribund : 


** VI, Your memorialists therefore believe that the 
interests of the public demand that enquiry should 
be made into the circumstances under which West- 
minster School has come into possession of an im- 
portant part of the precincts of Westminster Abbey, 
and humbly pray that a Royal Commission may be 
issued to consider and report upon the whole ques- 
tion of this encroachment upon Westminster 
Abbey.” 








OBITUARY. 


GriovaAnnI Dupri, the greatest of modern 
Tuscan sculptors, died at Florence, on the 10th 
of this month, in his sixty-fifth year. He was 
born at Siena of humble parentage, and at an 
early age manifested a talent for art. His 
training, like that of most of the great artists of 
Italy, commenced with the study of ornament ; 
and at the beginning of his career he was a 
wood-carver. The first important works which 
he executed in wood were a statue of Santa 
Filomena and a crucifix. The genius of Dupré 
subsequently found its expression in his mar- 
vellous statue of the dead Abel. Hitherto the 
taste in sculpture of his countrymen was entirely 
bound up in imitations of the antique, pre- 
serving few traces of real greatness ; affectation 
was oiten substituted for simplicity, purity, and 
dignity. In his “Abel,” Dupré opened up a 
new path to sculpture by a faithful imitation 
of nature in its most perfect form. The realism 
of his statue so startled the adherents of for- 
mality that they insisted that it was a cast 
from nature. The writer of these lines re- 
members the exhibition of this beautiful work, 
and hoped that the knell was then rung of the 
frigid inanities of the purists. They were not, 
however, so easily killed; but at the present 
time they have few representatives. Giovanni 
Dupré gave the impulse to a better and truer 
view of art. He combined, with his close study 
of nature, a thorough comprehension of form 
and detail as these must be represented in 
marble or bronze. He never forgot the dignity 
of sculpture. If we cannot sympathise with all 
his designs, we must feel that, in this accom- 
plished artist and worthy citizen, Italy has lost 
one of those great sculptors who carry on the 
best traditions of an art in which she generally 





excels 


Dvurine the past week the French Institut 
has lost two of its most distinguished members 
—M. Charles Blanc, of the Académie des beaux- 
arts; and M. de Longpérier, of the Académie 
des inscriptions et belles lettres. Of the former, 
it is sufficient to say that he was the founder of 
intelligent art criticism in France, for which he 
had qualified himself by learning panting, 
under Delaroche, and also engraving. ® 
Longpérier enjoyed a scarcely inferior reputa- 
tion in the world of archaeology. Since 1838 
he had been Keeper of the Egyptian department 
at the Louvre; but his interests were wide 
enough to include Greek vases and Persian 
numismatics. 


Or Sir Daniel Macnee, P.R.S.A., who died 


on January 17, we hope to have a notice next 
week, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AT a general assembly of the Royal Academy 
held on the evening of January 18, Mr. Henry 
Woods, painter, and Mr. G. F. Bodley, architect, 
were elected associates. 


WITH a view to promote art in Wales, a pro- 
posal is on foot to found a “‘ Cambrian Academy 
of Arts,” which shall have its home at Llan- 
dudno, the accepted art centre of the Princi- 
pality. Itis suggested that an annual exhibition 
should be held in the summer months of works 
in oil and water-colour, chalk-drawings, 
sculpture, &c., by artists who either reside in 
Wales or have studied there. 


Earty this month the Corporation of Leeds 
purchased from Mr. John Holmes, of Round- 
hay, the well-known Yorkshire antiquary, his 
valuable collections of prehistoric antiquities and 
British and foreign pottery—the result of forty 
years’ diligent research—with the intention of 
making it the nucleus of a public collection for 
a museum in the town of Leeds. 


WE hear that Mr. Ernest Radford, whose 
letter on the ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto” of Mr. 
Browning we recently quoted, and whose trans- 
lations of Heine we give in another column, 
has joined the literary staff of the Artist. 


Mr. W. G. Patterson, of Edinburgh, has 
sent us an etching, by Mr. C. Lawrie, after the 
portrait of Burns, drawn in red chalk by his 
friend Archibald Skirving. This portrait, which 
is a very interesting one, is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. George Rennie, of whose father, 
the celebrated engineer, a similar drawing was 
made by Mr. Skirving at the same time. In 
our opinion, a facsimile reproduction would 
have had far more value, for the etching before 
us cannot be considered satisfactory as an 
independent work of art. The term ‘etching ” 
is widely interpreted nowadays; but the dis- 
tinction between the technique of the etcher and 
the line-engraver need not be still further con- 
fused, as they are in this case. 


Art the meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh on January 16, a paper was read ona 
cist discovered in a gravel mound at Parkhill, 
in Aberdeenshire. The cist was composed of 
four large slabs of stone, enclosing a small urn, 
only five inches high, and several bones, to- 
gether with fragments of wood charcoal. The 
peculiarities of the “find ” are—first, that bones 
of a hog were mixed with those of a man; second, 
that charcoal was found with buried bones. 
This latter circumstance indicates, according to 
Mr. Joseph Anderson, that Christian interment 
had not entirely overcome Pagan burning. 


IT is announced that the Turkish Governmen t 
has decided to establish a school of art at Con- 
stantinople, under the charge of Hamdi Bey, 
a former pupil of the great French painter M. 
| Boulanger. The chief object is to encourage 
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architecture and the industrial arts; but other 
purposes will not be neglected. Lectures in 
Turkish, open to all, will be given on paint- 
iog, sculpture, architecture, ornamentation, 
engraving, and aesthetics. A library and a 
collection of casts will also be provided. For 
some time past Hamdi Bey has been Director 
of the Museum of Antiquities at ‘T'chinili 
Kiosk. Besides setting the whole of this collec- 
tion in order, he has obtained from a member 
of the French school at Athens a catalogue of 
the objects inmarble and bronze, numbering 
more than 600; and this will shortly be pub- 
lished in Turkish and French. 


EXPERIMENTS have been made by M. Deck, 
the celebrated faiencier of Paris, with a view to 
replace M. Baudry’s mural paintings at the 
Opéra with copies on tiles, should it be found im- 
practicable to use the electric light to illuminate 
the house. The paintings have already suffered 
from the gas. M. Legrain accurately copied one 
of the panels, and, after it was fired, the surface 
was treated with acid, in order to reduce the 
brilliance of the glaze. The success is said to 
be perfect, the copy having the same tone and 
unreflective surface as the original painting. 


M. AnTonin Provst has informed the artists 
who obtained grants of money to assist them in 
travelling for the purposes of study at the close 
of the last Salon, that the usual quarterly 
reports will not be required of them, but that 
they will be expected, at the end of the year, to 
send their sketches to a special exhibition. 


THE rooms containing the important collec- 
tion of Chaldaean antiquities discovered by 
M. de Sarzec, and now in the Louvre, have been 
opened to the public. 


THE Portfolio commences the year with an 
excellent number. M. Dujardin’s héliogravure 
of McArdell’s mezzotint of Reynolds’ portrait 
of Mrs. Chambers has not the velvety quality 
of the original engraving, but it leaves little 
else to be desired. Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
serious study of the sketches of William 
Miiller is well illustrated, especially by Mr. 
C. O. Murray’s very brilliant and sympathetic 
etching of the splendid sketch of the Lion 
Tomb, Xanthus. ‘These and many of Miiller’s 
sketches convey the artist’s vivid personal 
impression with almost unexampled force both 
of line and colour; and, though Mr. Wedmore 
evidently feels the true character of the artist’s 
power, and praises him both strongly and well, 
we think he is too careful in demonstrating 
that his sketches do not possess certain qualities 
which are foreign to their nature. Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in a first article on Hans Holbein the 
younger (and greater), describes with his usual 
learning and care the result of personal study 
of the treasures of the museum at Basle. He 
agrees with Rumohr, Wornum, and Paul Mantz 
that the four upright panels painted with 
eight scenes from the last days of Christ are 
not (as thought by Dr. Woltmann and other 
critics) the work of the great Holbein. He 
thinks they are by an unknown painter of 
Basle, ‘‘ of very extraordinary ability.” The 
last article is not the least in importance. It 
is the first of a series of papers, by Mr. H. G. 
Statham, called ‘‘ Notes on Ornament,” in 
which he has condensed his admirable lectures 
at the Royal Institution. 


THE current number of the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts contains an appreciative article, by M. 
Alfred de Lostalot, on the children’s books of 
Caldecott, Walter Crane, and Kate Greenaway ; 
and another on Ribera and his picture of the 
‘* Pied-bot”’ in the Louvre. The rest of the 
number is occupied with continuations of 
articles previously noticed and xeviews of illus- 
trated books, 





THE excellent series of art handbooks’ pub- 
lished under the direction of the South Ken- 
sington Museum are not being imitated or 
rivalled, but they may rather said to be sup- 
plemented by a series of well-written and well- 
illustrated little books now being published by 
M. Quantin, called ‘ Bibliotheque de VEn- 
seignement de Beaux-Arts.” Four of these 
books appeared last month—Za Peinture hol- 
landaise, by M. Henri Havard; La Mosaique, 
by M. Gerspach ; L’Anatomie artistique, by M. 
Mathias Duval; and L’Archéologie grecque, by 
M. Collignon. It will be seen that some of the 
subjects are general and some special, and 
that they comprise every description of art— 
ancient and modern, emotional and decorative. 
In the present year we are promised no less 
than twenty volumes, each of which will be 
written by an author whose name is a guarantee 
for the value of the contents. Thus L’Orna- 
mentation has been undertaken by our valued 
contributor, M. Ph. Burty; La Peinture, by M. 
Paul Mantz; and L’Archéologie orientale, by 
M. Maspero. The series is superintended by M. 
Jules Comte, head of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Fine Arts,and published 
under its patronage. The series will be of 
high value to all students and lovers of art; and 
it need scarcely be said that in the matters of 
type and illustration M. Quantin is not likely to 
fail. ‘Che binding selected is strong and useful, 
as well as elegant. 


Mr. J. STEVENSON has written an account in 
the New York Tribune of his researches among 
the pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, 
conducted on behalf of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. He explored a number of rock-built 
towns, one of which he estimates to have con- 
tained a population of 100,000. Dwellings are 
excavated out of the rock for sixty miles along 
the face of a winding cliff. Mr. Stevenson has 
brought back a collection of many thousand 
objects of pottery, &c. 


Tue Prince Stirbeg, who possessed all the 
drawings of Carpeaux, has given the whole to 
France—some to Valenciennes, the birthplace 
of the great sculptor, some to the Louvre, and 
some to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The number 
of them is astonishing. Those given to the 
Ecole alone amount to about 1,200. 


THE material known as Spence’s Metal has 
been applied with the greatest success to 
many ornamental purposes. Composed prin- 
cipally of iron pyrites, it has the properties 
of melting at a low temperature and cooling 
rapidly. These enable it to be cast in gela- 
tine moulds, so that the most elaborate carving, 
with all the under-cutting and fine work, can 
be reproduced in facsimile swiftly and surely. 
A perfectly sharp casting can be obtained 
by pouring this metal at a temperature of 
250° F. into a gelatine mould which melts at 
90°. Chilled at once, the metal forms a hard 
skin before the gelatine has time to melt. 
Afterwards, the heat of the metal melts the 
mould, but too late to injure the casting ; and if 
both be allowed to cool together the mould can 
be used again. When taken out of the mould, 
the metal has much the appearance of black 
Wedgewood, and is susceptible of the same 
amount of polish. Statues and bas-reliets of 
any size can be cast with accuracy, and the 
finest work, such as the plate of a steel-engrav- 
ing or the carving of a Chinese card-case, can 
be exactly reproduced. Its capability of with- 
standing exposure to the weather renders it very 
suitable for the decoration of architecture. 











THE STAGE. 


We doubt whether Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
‘** Cynic”—“ the shadow of an old legend in 
modern life” —can be a theatrical success. Tho 
public is perfectly able and willing to enjoy a 
bitter little satire that shall turn ‘‘ Faust” to 
ridicule, and shall represent Margaret as a 
young woman whose original purity was dis- 
tinctly overrated~and the piece might run for 
300 nights if Mr. Arthur Sullivan were disposed 
to undertake the music; but a serious transla- 
tion of the story of “Faust” into modern 
English life is a more vexatious matter, and 
considerably less entertaining. It is this that 


‘Mr. Merivale has attempted in the piece in 


which Mr. Vezin and Miss Litton enact principal 
characters; and he has been obliged, of course, 
in making the attempt, to deprive Mephis- 
topheles of supernatural power. There is little 
compensation for its absence; and, if the force of 
Mephistopheles is considerably diminished, there 
is likewise a certain lack of greatness in the 
wickedness of which he is guilty. The heroine 
of the story, though possibly as worthy, is dis- 
tinctly less interesting and less poetical than 
Margaret; and Miss Litton—the actress. who 
impersonates her—is not a likely artist to endow 
the character with even its proper share of 
pathos and passion, for it is in these qualities 
that the actress is least gifted. Miss Litton is 
preferable in that old-world comedy which is 
wholly intellectual, and which makes no demand 
upon the emotional faculties. Mr. Vezin gives 
to the modern Mephistopheles—an evil Count 
Lestrange—the characteristics of the part; and, 
among other actors, Mr. A. Wood lends char- 
acter to a minor person of the drama. The 
work, it is felt throughout, is the production 
of an accomplisned and scholarly man of letters. 
Only time can prove whether it is likewise 
a popular play. But the signs, thus far, are 
those of a succés d’estime. 


‘**Ours,” the late Mr. Robertson’s popular 
military comedy, was to be revived at the 
Haymarket Theatre to-night (Saturday), the 
part of the heroine being assigned to Mrs. 
Langtry, who therein makes her first pro- 
fessional appearance on the stage. The lady 
will appear also in some morning performances 
of ‘* She Stoops to Conquer.” 


Ir is the intention of Mr. Thomas Thorne to 
present at the Vaudeville Theatre a series of 
carefully managed revivals of old comedies. 
The first—for which a strong cast is already 
prepared—will be that of “The School for 
Scandal,” with which the theatre has before 
now been fortunately associated. Indeed, the 

lay has even now been performed at the 

audeville oftener, we suppose, than at any 
other house, not excepting the theatre at which 
it was originally produced. 





MUSIC. 
THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 


NEARLY forty years ago Spohr was studying and 
rehearsing Waguer’s ‘Flying Dutchman ” 
previous to its production under his direction at 
Cassel. The original and romantic music ‘ 4 la 
Berlioz,” as Spohr termed it, interested him 
greatly ; and in a letter to a friend he wrote as 
follows :—‘‘ I think I am so far correct in my 
judgment when I consider Wagner as the most 
gifted of all our dramatic composers.” About the 
same period Berlioz was at Dresden, where he 
heard ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” and the last 
three acts of “Rienzi” (at that time two 
evenings were devoted to the opera—the first and 
second acts being given on the first day, and the 
three last on the second). In a letter he expressed 
his opinion that ‘‘M. Wagner donnait une preuve 
de capacité plus que suffisante pour attirer sut 
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lui l’attention et Vinterét.” Such were the 
opinions of two illustrious musicians, neither of 
whom was inclined to overpraise the works of 
acontemporary. From that time down to the 
present Wagner has continued to excite the 
greatest attention and interest abroad ; and now, 
in the year on which we have just entered, all 
his acknowledged operas are to be performed in 
London. ‘The Flying Dutchman” was the 
first of his works heard in this country; it was 
produced in Germany in 1843, but not here till 
1870, and ‘‘Tannhiuser” was only given for 
the first time in London thirty-one years after 
its original production at Dresden. 
Mr. Carl Rosa was not deterred by the 
announcements of Wagner operas to be given 
in May and June from making that composer’s 
works a marked feature of his present scheme ; 
and the crowded houses to hear ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
and ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” last Saturday 
and Monday (January 14 and 16) prove that he 
has made a wise choice. All who take an 
interest in Wagner’s art theories and dramatico- 
musical productions know that more than a 
cursory glance is necessary in order rightly to 
understand and appreciate them; and the Carl 
Rosa performances will be most welcome not only 
to all who intend hearing the same works con- 
ducted by Herr Richter, but also to those who 
will hear, perhaps for the first time, the master’s 
later productions. Wagner’s operas are not so 
many specimens of one and the same style, but 
they all represent some special phase in the 
history of his mental development. ‘‘ Rienzi ” 
is a work “full of youthful fire,” to which the 
composer ‘‘does not attach any special im- 
portance.” In “The Flying Dutchman” he 
began ‘‘to draw the laws for the form of his 
conception from a different source than the sea 
of recognised publicity which lay before him.” 
*‘Tannhiiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” show still 
further developments; and in ‘‘ Tristan” the 
composer thinks he has taken a ‘‘ wider step 
than he had done from his first standpoint— 
that of the modern opera—to ‘ Tannhiiuser.’ ” 
The ‘‘ Nibelungen,” another very wide step in 
advance, is, in the opinion of many, Wagner’s 
greatest creation. 

The performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” last Satur- 
day at Her Majesty’s Theatre was a success. 
Herr A. Schott appeared as Lohengrin ; his 
acting was excellent, and his singing more 
satisfactory than on the occasion of his 
début two years ago; yet in the last act 
he showed unmistakeable signs of hoarse- 
ness. Miss Gaylord (Elsa) acted her part with 
pensive simplicity ; her singing, however, was 
at times lacking in strength and freshness. 
Miss Josephine Yorke (Ortrud) was excellent 
both in her acting and in her singing. Mr. 
Ludwig was the Telramond, Mr. Crotty the 
Herald, and Mr. Pope the King. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak in much 
detail of the performance of ‘The Flying 
Dutchman” on Monday evening. The principal 
feature of interest was the first appearance of 
Mdme. Valleria as Senta. Her singing was 
very fine, and her impersonation of the ill-fated 
maiden most pleasing and sympathetic. Mr. 
Ludwig gave a thoughtful and impressive 
rendering of the Dutchman’s part. Mr. I’. C. 
Packard and Mr. J. W. Turner, as in former 
seasons, were the Eric and the Steersman ; 
Miss Yorke took the small part of Mary; and 
Mr. Hervet D’Egville made a creditable first 
appearance as Dalaud. 

Both operas were splendidly put on the stage. 
The chorus sang well, especially on the first 
night. The excellent orchestra, with Mr. J. C. 
Carrodus as leader, was conducted with tact 
and efficiency by Mr. A. Randegger. Owing, 
probably, to the lowering of the pitch, the wind 
was at times out of tune; and on Monday 

night the performance was somewhat marred by 
one or two mishaps. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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QUaARITCH, 15, Piccadilly ; and in Dublin by the principal Booksellers. 





Just ready, 1 vol., 8vo, pp. xv—458, with Ten Maps in Facsimile 
from rare old Woodcuts, cloth, 20s, 


ELTON’S 
ORIGINS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


** Awaited with so much interest in many quarters.”— Academy. 
London : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


T. CICERONIS de LEGIBUS LIBRI 


M @ TRES. A Revised Text, with English Notes, By W. D. PEar- 
MAN, M.A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: J. HALL & SON, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 





No. XXVI. Price Six Shillings. 


THE} 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


For JANUARY, 1882, 
CONTENTS. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
COUNT ARRIVABENE, 
. SPIRITUALISM: its Facts and its Fictions, 
. CARDINAL KEMP. 
THE DAWN of the PAPAL MONARCHY—IL. 
.» DR, ALLON on CONGREGATIONALISM, 


7. THE ARGUMENT from DESIGN as affected by MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
THEORIES, 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE PROPOSALS, 

WESTCOTT and HORT’S GREEK TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
SHORT NOTICES, 

RETROSPECT for 1881, 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street-square. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1882. 
CONTENTS. 
THE MISSION of the ZAMBESI. 
ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. By JoHN CHARLES EARLE, B.A. Oxon. 
L ees oe of the THEISTIC CONTROVERSY. By W. G. Warp, 
1D, 


ee 


St ad 





exo 


- 


ST. FRANCIS de SALES: Doctor of the Church, 

RECENT WOKKS on the STATE of GERMANY. 
fessor P, ALBENDINGK THIFIN, Louvain, 

THE CONDITION of the CATHOLICS of IRELAND a HUNDRED 
YEAKS AGO, By the bishor or Ossory. 

SIMONIACAL CASUISTRY in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

THE CANONISATION on DECEMBER 8. 

g. THE LAND LEAGUE and the LAND ACT. 
NOTICES of CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 
NOTICES of BOOKS, 

London: BURNS & OATES, 17, Portman-street, W. 


Vart IJ. By Pro- 


ad 


| 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 268. For FEBRUARY. Price ls. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, FORTUNE’S FOOL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Chapters X.—XIII. 
2. A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WORTILY—SIR SIMON HARCOURT. 

By ‘THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. 

THE GREAT DISCOVERY at THEBES. 
THE FRENCH DETECTION POLICE. 
POEM. 
THE STAGE AS IT IS. 
EMIGRATION for WOMEN, 
ROSSETTI’S NEW POEMS. 






By Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 
By M. LAInG MEason. 


nog. # 


By ADELAIDE Ross, 
By J. A. SYMONDS. 


2% 


THE INDUSTRIES of the UNITED STATES in RELATION to the 
TARIFF, By the Right Hon. Dr. LYON PLAYFaAIR, M.P. 


London: MACMILLAN & Co. 








DAVID DOUGLAS’ 


LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


THE EARLDOM OF MAR. 


IN SUNSHINE AND SHADE DURING FIVE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY THE LATER 
ALEXANDER, EARL OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES., 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 3s, 6d. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM B. HODGSON, LL.D., 


Fellow of the College of Preceptors, and 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 


“Those who most need such a book as Dr. Hodgson’s will probably be 
the last to look into it, It will certainly amuse its readers, and will prob- 
ably teach them a good deal which they did not know, or at least never 
thought about, before.”—Saturday Review. 
**Perh»ps at no period in the history of our language was such a work as 
this needed so much as it is at present, . . . It would save the feelings 
of many a lover of pure English were all forced, as a preliminary exercise, 
simply to read Prof, Hodgson’s collections of * Errors in English.’” 

N. B. Daily Mail. 
“Beyond all doubt, Prof. Hodgson has attained his object—viz , to set 
forth the merits of correctness in English composition by furnishing 
examples of the demerits of incorrectness—to bring home the abstract :ule 
that a sentence must be lucid in order and logical in sequence.” 

Athenaeum. 

“This little volume will surely do excellent service, and we strongly 
recommend it for the study of all."—Manchester Examiner. 
“This posthumous work of Dr. Hodgson’s deserves a hearty welcome, 
for it issure to do good service for the object it has in view."”—dAcademy. 
“His conversation, as everyone who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance knows, sparkled with anecdote and epigram, and not a little of the 
lustre and charm of his talk shines out of these pages.” —Scotsman, 
“The book is neither large nor expensive, but it contains a great amount 
of careful and scholarly criticism.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
**No one who aims at a pure style of English composition should be with- 
out this book,” —Aducational News. 





WORKS BY MR. W. F. SKENE, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, 


THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. 


Containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth 
Century. By WILLIAM F, SKENE, With Maps and Facsimiles. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 368, 


THE CORONATION STONE of SCOT- 


LAND, With Facsimiles and other Illustrations. In 1 vol., 
Ato, 6s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient 


Alban. In 3 vols., 45s., Illustrated with Maps. I. History and Eth- 
nology. Il. Church and Culture. LIL Land and People. 

“* Forty years ago Mr. Skene published a small historical work on the 
Scottish Highlands which has ever since been appealed to as an authority, 
but which has long been out of print, The promise of this youthful 
effort is amply fulfilled in the three weighty volumes of his maturer 
years, As a work of historical research it ought, in our opinion, to take 
a very high rank.”—Zimes. 





THE RUIND LECTURES IN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1879 AND 1830, 
MR. JOSEPH ANDERSON. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 


TIMES. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, Keeper of the National Museum 
of the Antiquities of Scotland, Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
First and Second Series, price 12s. each. 


MR. CHARLES LANMAN. 
RECOLLECTIONS of CURIOUS CHARAC- 


TERS and PLEASANT PLACES. By CHARLES LANMAN, Author 
of “A Summer in the Wilderness,” &c. In 1 vol., demy vo, 12s, 
[Now ready. 

CONTENTS: The Wizard of Anticosti—Forest Recollections—The Hunters 
of the Sea Elephant—Around Cape Horn—Montauk Point—Salmon Fish- 
ing on the Jacques Cartier—The Boy-Hunter of Chicoutimie—The Potomac 
Fisherman—Sword-Fish Fishing—Newtoundland—Block Island, &c. 

“It is not unpleasant to be sometimes reminded by the appearance of 
a book of travel, written with great fidelity and wider knowledge than is 
usually found, how little we know of the world and how large it really ix. 
Mr, Lanman conscientiously notes down all that he has seen and what he 
knows.”—Saturday Review. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 
JOHN LEECH, and other Papers. By 


JOUN BROWN, M.D., Author of “‘ Horac Subsecivac,” “* Rab and his 
Friends,” &c, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. Now ready. « 


MR. GAIRDNER AND MR. SPEDDING. 
STUDIES in ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


ae GAIRDNER and JAMES SPEDDING. In | vol., demz 4vo, 
2s. 


1, THE LOLLARDS. 

2. SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

3. KATHERINE of ARRAGON’S FIRST and SECOND 
MARRIAGES, 

4. CASE of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 


o 


DIVINE RIGHT of KINGS, 
SUNDAY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


= 








Epinsurcu : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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TRUBNER & CO,’S LIST. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


Its History, People, and Products. 


Post 8vo, pp. 568, cloth, 16s, 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D. 
[Next week, 


YUSUF and ZULAIKHA: 
A Poem. By Jami. 


Translated from the Tersian into English Verse. By R. T. HW. 
GRIFFITH, Post 8vo, pp. xii—302, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


TSUNI—IIGOAM: 
The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 


Ly T. HAHN, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town. 
Dost Svo, pp. xii—154, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 
of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By 
PY. F. FITZGERALD. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi—196, cloth, 5s, 


Now ready (Mr, Gre@’s last Work), 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By W. R. Greg. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 269, cloth, 7s. 6d 


DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE: a Novel. 


By W. LD. HOWELLS. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth, 6s. 


THE FATE of MADAME LA TOUR: 
A Tale of the Great Salt Lake. 


By Mea, A, G, PADDOCK, 352, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘SHE BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, 


™NGLAND'S FIRST PRINTER. By W. BLADES, Founded 
upon the Author’s ** Life and Typography of Willian Caxton.” Brought 
up to the Present Date, Cheap Euition, crown bdvo, in appropriate 
binding, 5s. 


THE MIND of MENCIUS; or, Political 
Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 


A Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher Meucius, ‘Lhe 
Text Translated, with Explanations, By the Kev. EB. FABEK. 


Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Kev, A. B. HU MTCuiN 
SON, C.M.S., Hong Kong. Post 8vo, pp. xvi—24, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


ON MIRACLES and 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


Three Essays. By A. R. WALLACE, 
pelago,” &c, Second Edition. 

THE SOCIAL HISTORY of the 
RACES of MANKIND. 


To be Completed in about Ten Volumes, Svo. 
Vol. V. THE ARAMAEANS, 
MAN. Demy dvo, pp. xvii—661, clotu, 21s. 
A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. 


Authorised Translation from the German by HK. (©. TUOMAS, 3 vuls., 
post 8vo, pp. 359, 44, 384 and Index, cloth, Jls, 6d. 


COINS of the JEWS: 
Being a History of the Jowish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments, 
Ry F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. xii—33 
Wootcuts and a late of Alphabets, cloti, 42s, 
*,* The above can also be had as Vol, IL 
Numismata Orieatalia,” in paper wrapper, 4!s. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Post 5vo, pp. 335, cloth, lbs. 


MANUAL of HINDU PANTHEISN, 
THE VEDANTASARA. 


Translated, with Annotations, by Major G, A, JACOB, B.5.C., Inspeeto 
of Army Schools. With a Preface by E, B. COWwLL, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Cambridge, Post 8vo, pp. x—130, cloth, 6s, 


A CRITICAL REVIEW of 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By C. Reemelin, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv—630, cloth, 14s, 
FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Crown 8yo, pp. 


Author of “ The Malay Archi-~ 


Crown Svv, pp. vili—250, cluth, Ss, 
ot 


By A. Fearurr- 


0, with 279 


of the “ Internationa! 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. 


of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


By Karl Hillebrand. 


Travslated from the German, Tost 8vo, pp. 223, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


Lonpon; TRUBNER & CO., Lupeats Hitt, 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, 


PATERNOSTER ROW, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. 


Book II. Edited, with Introduction, Copious Notes, &c., by F. 
RYLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


First Year’s Course at the Pianoforte, for 


the Home, the School, and the Kindergarten, Illustrated by Music 
Plates and Pictures, By H, KEATLEY Moorg, B.Mus., &c. Feap. 4to. 


HISTORIES FOR CHILDREN, 


History of Rome, for Children. By Caroline 


Norton. New Edition, With Full-page Iliustrations, 12mo, cloth gilt, 1s, 


History of Greece, for Children. By Caroline 


NeRTON. Full-page Lilustrations. 12mo, cloth gilt, is. 


History of France, for Children. By Caroline 
NORTON. Full-page lliustrations, 12mo, cloth gilt, Is. 
To be followed by Histories of Sweden, England, Germany, &c, 


First Principles of Human Physiology. By 
the Rev, W. T.PILTER. Fifth &dition, With Thirty-eight Ilustra- 
tions, 174 pp., 16mo, cloth bourds, Js. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Second Edition, Kemodelled. 


Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Pro- 


fessor W. PRANTL, and 8, H. ViNES, D.Se., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 

of Christ's Coilege n Sesbetde ge. With 275 Cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 

” w ill unquestione ably take b high place atonce, . . itiswitha safe 
e that wer Jit as the best book in the En; lish language.” 


Botanical Schedules for Class Purpos on. 


ses, 
Large 4to, Schedule J,, Flower; Schedule 11, Lesf and stem. In 
packets of 50, each Is. Samples free, 


Wurtz (A.).—Elements of Modern Chemis- 


try. With 132 Woodcuts. 687 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

** This book is certainly very refreshing. The author gives prominence 
to generalisations, and these he develops historic ally with great clearness 
and rare felicity of illustration, and he gives just sufficient detail concerning 
chemical manufactures for the ordinary studeut.”—Nature. 


Elementary Notions of Logic: being the 
Logic of the First Figure. Designed as Proiegomena to the Study of 
Geometry. By ALFRED MILNES, M.A, With Forty-one Figures, 16m 
cloth boards, Is y 

** A very meritorious work.”—School Guardian. 


Essays on the Kindergarten: being Eight 


Lectures read before the Loudon Frovbel Society. Crown ovo, cloin, 3s, 


Plautus.—Captivi. Edited, for School use, by 
E. 4 A. SONNENSCHEIN, M-A. Demy ave, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


“MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 
pu DOCLIRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of LIOLOGY. 2 Vois,, 54s, 
VRINCLIVLES of PSYCHULOGY, Vhid ny igcaaa 
PRINCLVULES of »OCLULOGY, Vol. 1, 
CEREMONIAL INSLILUTIONS, 7s, 
THE DALA of EPICS, 8s. 
OTHER Works, 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLUGY. Niuth E dition. 
EVUCALION. 6s, Clivap Edition, 2s, 
ESSAYS. 2 vols., 10», 
ESSAX5 (Third series), 8s, 
Also Mr, SPENCER'S 


JID 4 Th ‘ 1 r . 
pe-> UPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 
and Absiracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr, SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. 
i.—Knuglish, les. 2.—Ancieut American Kaces, I63, 3.— 
Lowest Kaces, Negritus, Volyuesiaus, iss. 4. —Atrican Races, 163, 5,— 
Asiatic Kaces, 14s. 6.—American Kaces, 18s. 7.—Lebrews and V’hoeni- 
ians, 2s. 3.—Krench Civilisation, Sus, 
A detailed list of Mr. SPENCER'S Works may be had on application. 
WILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 14, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, Londen; and 
2, South Fre werick-strevt, ee. 





2 vols., 36s. 


8vo, 10s, 6d, 


vity bourds, 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, with Mays, 9s. 


EGYPT: 


Political, Financial, and Strategetical, 


logether with an Account of its Engineering 
and Agricultural Resources. 


gy GRIFFIN W. VYSE, 
Duty in Egypt and 
iHi.M. Government, 


. H, Auten & Co., 13, W eherieo-sians. 


Capabilities 


| 
Special 


Afghanistan for 


London : W 
This day is ‘published, ito, with Thirty-five Full-page 
Illustrations, lds. 


ON AND OFF DUTY: 


Being Leaves from an Officer’s Note-Book. 
By SAMUEL PASFIELD OLIVER, 
(Captain Reserve List,) late Royal Artillery, F.8.A., 
¥.R.G.S., &e. 

London: W. H. AtLen & Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 

1 his day is published. in 1 vol., price 4s. i 7 
VHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1882, Also, price 4s., DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS ; 


being a Supplement to the L niversity Calendar for 1882, 
London ; LoN@maANS & CO, 


THEATRES. 
OMEDY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
To-night, at 8, the enormously successful Comic Opera, 








THE MA E, 
Written by FARNIE and REECE ; Com by AUDRAN. 

Messrs. Lionel Brough, F. Gaillard, H. Bracy, T. P. Haynes, W. Bunch, 
and Lytton Grey ; Mesdames Violet Cameron, Ada Wilson, K. Abrahams, 
Clara Graham, and Lottie Venue. 

‘the whole produced — the direction of Mr. H. B. FARNIE. 

Preceded, at 7.30. by SEEING FROU-FROU, 

Messrs, T. P. Haynes, Lytton Grey, Steyne, and Bunch; Mesdames 
Graham, Vaucher, Percival, &c. 

Doors open at 7 Carriages at ll. No booking fees. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the — of Mr, JOHN CLAYTON.) 
Le * 8.45, ENGAGED, 
W. 5. GILBERT. 
Mr. HENKY. * BYRON opectelly. engaged to play CHEVIOT HILL; Miss 
MARION TERRY and Mr. KYRLE BELLE W fa ther heir original characters, 
Preceded, at 8, by A w AKING 
by CAMPBELL CLARK 
Mr. JOHN CLAY’ TUN in his original character. 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from 1s. to £4 4s, 
Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, No fees, 


R U R Y L A N E, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
PANTOMIM 


To-night, at7.15, ROBINSON CRUS OE 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, James Fawn, Charles Lauri, jun., Harry Nicholls, 
John D'Auban, Harry Payne, J. Ridley, and Harry Jackson ; Mesdames 
Fanny Leslie, Amalia, Emma D'Auban, Mariette D'Auban, Clara Fisher, 
Luna and Stella; the Children from the National Training School of 
Dancing, under the direction of Madame Katti Lanner, Ballets by John 
D'Auban, Designs by Alfred Thompson. Music by Oscar Barrett. 

MOKNING PERFORMANCES on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS, at 1.30. 

“The Children’s Toy —- ~ Book,” free of charge, at the Box-office, 

he Theatre besieged. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND. 

TU-NIGHT, at 8.15, a “~~ and me 1; Comedy, in four Acts, by HERMAN 
MERIVALE, entitled THE CYNIC, 

Messrs. Hermann Vezin, A. Dacre, David Fisher, sen., A. Wood, Il. 
Hamilton, P. Beck, Selton, Medwin, and Gardiner; Mesdames Litton, 
Louise Willes, Maria Harris, Meredith, Golduey, &c, 

Preceded, at 7.3v, by "ADVICE GRATIS, 

Doors open at 7. No fees. 


[MPERIAL THEATRE, 


‘vo-day, at 3, M. AGOUST and his renowned Parisian Pantomime Troupe, 
supported by a powertul dramatic company, in 
MACFARLANE’S WILL, 
The uproarious fun and marvellous pantomime feats with which the 
piece abounds ure received with continuous roars of laughter. 


PERA COMIQU E. 
Managers, Messrs. J. HOLLINGSHEAD and R. BARKER. 
To-night, at 9,a Frivolous Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, 














by GEORGE R. SIMs, 
Dreceded, at 7.45, by an —— Operetta, 3 one act, 
LOVERS’ KNOT: 
Words by CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN, Music = WILFRED BENDALL. 
Messrs. W. H. Vervon, K. ‘Temple, kK. Erough, G. Temple, G. Moore, 
J. Kttinson, and Alfred Bishop; Mesdames Sallie Turner, Houliston, 
py Age uilar, C. Maitland, and Emily Cross, 


RINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 4.40, a new Comedy in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
by F, C. BURNAND, 


Preceded, at 7.50, by A HAPPY PAIR. 

Messrs. Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, W. tlerbert, Bankes, Lambert, and 
R. bucksione ; Mesdames Amy Koselle, Myra Holme, C, Grahame, Sothern, 
and Leigh Murray. 

Doors open at 7.39, Carriages at 11, 
under the control of Mr. MILLER. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
‘To-night, at 7.45, a — and original Drawa, in five acts, 
Ht LIGHTS O' LONDON, 





Box-office open daily from 1! till 5, 


by GEORGE R. SIMs. 
Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. SODEN, 
A PHUTUGRAPHIC FRIGHT. 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. 
Box-office open from 9.20 till 5. No fees. 
Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON, Business Manager, Mr. Hi. 


HERMAN, 
RoOYALry THEATRE 
Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 


Lo-night, at 9 30, a Comical, Ciassical Love Tale, entitled 
PLUTO; OW, LIt TL& URPHEUS AND HIS LUTE, 

by IJ. BYRON, in which the following unrivalied company will appear 
Messrs. W. J. Hill, Felix Bury, and F, Irviog ; Mesdames Lydia Th 
Kita Chapman, Maude Taylor, Maude Branscumbe, Farquhar, M, Herbert, 
A. Trevor, and Wadinav, 

Preceded, at 8, by an entirely new and original domestic Drama, iu 
two acts, by CHARLES GARVICE, enti tied 

HE FISHERMAN" 8S DAUGHTER. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 

Docrs open at 7. Carriages at 11, Box-oflice open daily from 11 till 5, 
and at all Libraries. 





"® yr yy La al "y 

GAVoy THEATRE 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 
‘To-night, W. 5. GILBERT — a THUR + eae 8 Aesthetic Opera, 
TIENCE 

Messrs. G. Grossmith, utlond Barrington, Frank Thornton, Waltet 
Browne, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Jessie Boud, 
Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, K. Branuram, and Alice Barnett, 

Conuuetor, Mr. F. Cellier. Entirely uew sceuery, dresses, and increased 


chorus. 

Preceded, at 8, _by MOCK TURTLES. 

Doors open at 7.39, Seats may be secured at the box-office, which may 
be entered by Beaufort-buildings, Strand. No fees of any kind permitted. 
Programmes free. The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. Siemens 
sous. & Co. 





POOLE’ (late FOLLY) THEATRE, 
, Sole plane ont Meneea! Mr. J. L, TOOLE "9 The pea 
[ date eran ell te au ae” — 
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Just published, in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


*\TEATH SOUTHERN SKIES: a Tale of 
Biarritz and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
“ Written with freedom and spirit, and, to say the Jeast, clever and often 
'—(ueen. 
onarne book is written in an easy, untrammelled style, and may be pro- 
nounced, on the whole, a welcome addition to the literature of fiction.” 
Academy. 








London: WILLIAM POOLYF, 124, Paternoster-row ; 
And at all Libraries, 











Nearly ready, Uniform with “ Keramic Art of Japan,” imp. 8vo, 400 pp. 


APANESE MARKS and SEALS. By 


James L. Bowes, of Liverpool. Part IL—POTTERY. Part I.— 
ILLUMINATED Mss, and PRINTED BOOKS. Part U1—LACQUER, 
ENAMELS, METAL, woop, IVORY, &c. Comprising 1.300 Marks and 
seals copied in F with E jies in Colours and Gold executed by 
MM. Firmin Didot et Cie., of Paris. The Work also contains a Grammar of 
the Marks; Brief Historical Notices of the various Arts of Japan; the 
Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi Characters, with those of the Zoudiacal Cycle, and 
also the Year Periods since the Fourteenth Century ; and a Map showing 
the various & Seats of Manufacture. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 
NOTICE ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are prod of Book Ill by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. ee age A the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pa! p . srap 

and other learned Societies. — 


Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN AKT selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &e., &c., &C. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 
ll Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c. For particulars and 
— apply to the MANAGER. 

AUTOTYPE in KELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
mesuctions, 21 pp., free to ay address. 
























































































With Three 








PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-stieet, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.S. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 















Price One Shilling, royal 8vo, paper covers ; cloth gilt, red edges, 
price 2s, 6d 


AUTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION : 


Concise Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and 
Fublishing, owen | the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical 
Appendix, ‘** Should be in the hands of every author.” 


__tanten: w YMAN & 8 Sons, aa and 7 7, Great Queen-strect, W. ic, 







PHanNrx FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp StrREEt 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
we against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 






= claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710, 
Tates 












Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 





LIFE, t+ Established 1810, Specially low rates for Young Lives. 


Imme- 
diate settlement of Claims, 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPARY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Rt, Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
64, CORNHILL, 
0 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 









or 







PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
Es. 







M A 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
—, es ON se a aoe 
T PRIZE ME 





































NEW 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
SURPLUS BOOKS ON 
THE JANUARY LISI OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded — -free on application. 


SALE. 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitablo for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 
comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLE RY LIBRARY (Lim1tTED), 
BOND STREET, W. 





Analyst, Bristol. 


yo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—_WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Llustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queeu-street, 
London, W.C. 


K ISHER’S 
(Z LADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS. 
A New Article, Registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188, STRA 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
- 
BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, 1880. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Menta! Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and i nduces a prope: 
nealay condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


F URN ISH your HOUSES or APART MENT s 
THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices, 
No extra charge for time given. 

d Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 

F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W 
Established 1862. 
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Ilust 





op CAN HIGHLY RECOMMEND 
DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS for all Throat Irritation amd Chest 
Diseases.” (Signed) J. SWAIN, M.P.S., 249, Mill-street, Liverpool. 


They instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
— Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phiegm, Pains in the Chest, Kheuma- 





PROTECTION TO. ‘HEALT H. 





taste pleasantly, 
Sold at Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”"—W., W, Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.S8., City 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


OCKYER’SSULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The bert, safest. and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones 
Soid by Chemists and Hairdress@®. 


rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By geutly stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sevsations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 26 9d. and is.6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemists. 


BRAND & 00-3: OWN SAUCE, 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POrTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIEs. 
EESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITUBS for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, | 


SOLE ADDRESS — 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
M AYFA Ik, W. 


BLINDNESS. 


, 
T LEAST ONE-FOURTIHL of those 
suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to ‘he 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science, 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.5., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions preven shim from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—*‘* I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr, BiRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes: —“ I 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so m uch 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containivg 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, » M.D., J.V., Lynn, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Ven. ‘Archdeacon Palmer, Clitton ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Rev. Mother Abbess, 5. Mary's 
Abbey, ego ; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjee 
Jaimsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priaulx, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 


Established 27;years, Consultation free. 
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On January 25 will be published, PART I., price 74., of 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 


ILLUSTRATED SERIAL EDITION. 
(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.’”) To be completed in about 30 Parts. 
*,* With Part I. will be issued a Map in Colours showing St. Paul’s First Missionary Journey, and with Part II. will be issued an 


Exquisite Steel Engraved Frontispiece, forming the Title-page to the Work. Other Coloured Maps will be given in subsequent Parts. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. 


SELECTIONS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND STUDENTS’ MANUALS 
PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, § CO. M 


+) 





ie G. 

a eS. \FLOWER PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. With Twen | 

THE SHAKSPERE READING-BOOK: being Seventeen of| Facsimile Coloured Plates by F. E. HULME, F.LS., F.8.4, With Instructions by the Artist. ee - 
Shakspere’s Plays. Abridged for the Use of Schools and Public Keadings. By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, with Drawing Paper. 5s. L 

- A 


M.A., Author of ** Studies in English,” &c, FIGURE PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. With Sixteen = 
CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (FRENCH-ENGLISH and| Silt stoite inva). With toscructions by the Painters, 7s. G0” M7 Aesdemy) at Bg 


ENGLISH-FRENCH). Revised, Corrected, and considerably Eularged, from the Seventh and Latest Edition . 1 

(1877) of the Dictionary of the French Academy, by Proiessor . KOUBAUD, B.A. Paris, With nearly | WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. With Coloured Plates by R. P Ni 

3,000 New Words, ENTIKELY NEW AND ENLARGED K DITION (being the 126th Thousand) just published, LEITCH. SEVENTH EDITION. 5s ss R 
> - SEVED N. 5s. . 


extra crown 5vo, 1,150 pp., strongly bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d, ; or in superior binding, with leather back, 


4s, 64. SEPIA PAINTING (A COURSE of). With Plates by R. P. No 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S ENGLISH LITERATURE (A FIRST LEITCH. 8, Ons 
SKETCH of). By Professor H/NKY MORLEY, 912 pp.. crown 8vo, cloth, EIGHTH EDITION, 7s. 6d. PAINTING in NEUTRAL TINT (A COURSE of). With Plates = ; 


“Full of admirable matter, carefuily and consecutively arranged.”—Spectator. by R, P. LEITCH. 5s, 
‘ . Ma 
MARLBOROUGH FRENCH GRAMMAR (The). Enlarged and) DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. By Thomas Archer. With@ 1 
Revised. Arranged and Compiled by the Kev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master of the Modern School in Marl- PR rence etn veer atmo eld and pdmiabty Ute penne Times, ma 


borough Col lege. FIFTEENTH EDITION, 2s. 6d. 
MARLBOROUGH FRENCH EXERCISES (The). By the Rev. | DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 


G. W. DE LISLE, M.A., French Master in Marlborough College. NINTH EDITION, Enlarged and Revised. a Tale to Tell. FOURTEENTH EDITION. 1,060 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d; or in superior binding, with Co 
3s. 6d, leather back, 4s. 6d. ; 


MARLBOROUGH GERMAN GRAMMAR (The). Compiled and COMMENTARY for SCHOOLS. Consisting of Some Separate 


Books of the New Testament Commentary for English Readers (Edited by the LORD BISHOP of GLOUCES- 





aes g tote a — M.A., Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College, THIRD TEK and BRISTOL), in Small Volumes. Revised by their respective Authors for School and General 
. N, . . Od. Educational purposes. NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS are now ready, each containing a Coloured Map, 
’ : . . as below :— , 
FRENCH (CASSELL’S LESSONS in). Entirely New and Revised ST. MATTHEW. 3s. 6d. By the Very Rev. E, H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells, Ar 
Edition, Corrected according to the Seventh Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the French Academy, and ST. MARK, 2s.6d. By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells, Ba 
considerably Enlarged by Professor E. ROUBAUD, B.A. Paris. 104TH THOUSAND. Parts I. and IL, cloth, ST. LUKE. 3s. 6d. By the Very Rev. E. H, PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. M 
each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d,—KEY, 1s. 6d, THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. 3s. 6d. By the Very Rev. E, H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. z 
ST. JOUN. 3s. 6d, By the Venerable Archdeacon WATKINS. oO 
1 CORINTHIANS, 2s. By the Kev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A. C 


GERMAN “ENGLISH | ond | ENGLISH « GERMAN wee. |MUSIC (An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of). By Henry Leslic 


NOUNCING DICTIONARY (CASSELL’S). Crown 8vo, 864 pp., cloth, THIRTY-SIXTH THOUSAND, 3s, 6d. | 
SEVENTH EDITION. Is. 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY LITTTE FOLKS’ HISTORY of ENGLAND. Seventh and Cheap Ke 


(CASSELL’s). Crown 8vo, 890 pp., cloth, THIRTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND, 3s, 6d. EDITION. Cloth, Is. 6d. Sa: 


SPELLING (A COMPLETE MANUAL of), on the Principles of| THE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. By Prof. Wallace, M.A ie 


Cees ont toe By J. D. MORELL, LL.D., H.M. Iuspector of Schools. SIXTXY-FOURTH CASSELL’S EUCLID. By Prof. Wallace, M.A. 125th Thousand. mi. 
Cloth limp, 1s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR (The UPPINGHAM). By the Rev. THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By Prof. Wallace, MA mn 


EDWARD TURING, Head Master of Uppingham School, 3s, 6d. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. New Edition. Cloth limp, 1s. 


GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. By Complete in Eighteen Books, 2d. each. we 
the Rev. Professor GALBRAITH, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Rev. Professor HAUGH- CASSELL’S GRADUATED COPY-BOOKS. Printed from Copper- TH 








TON, M.D., D.C.L, F.R.S. ee M en + aan 

OTIC . , plate Copies, on superior paper, carefully prepared for writing purposes, and containing everythi equired 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 2s, 6d, | KernONOME. te. ior the Gemation <f geet henstusiting. vere J. 
EUCLID. Books L., IL, UI, 2s. 6d. STEAM ENGINE. 3b, 6d. " ail . = 

. EUCLID. Books a ts. 6d. ALGEBRA, Part 1. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; complete, 7s. 6d. NOTICE. READERS for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—Specimen 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES, 3s. td. TIDES and TIDAL CURKENTS. With Tidal Card. 3s. Pages of the new and highly approved Series of Readers, entitled ‘* THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS” 

MECHANICS, 3s, 6d, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Frof, HAUGHTON. and “ THE MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL READERS,” will be forwarded post-free on application to CASsELl, 
OPTICS. 2s, 6d. 3s. 6d PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. EXA 
so te . . ° e Adve 
*.%* CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO..S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, including descriptions of Works on French, Dign 
2 7” e ‘ “= ’ ’ 4 " ie - " e ee ‘ 3 York 
German, Latin, History, Grammar, Geography, Spelling, Reading, Writing, Drawing, Euclid, Algebra, Dictionaries, Technical Manuals, Se. , 
sent post-free on application to Cassell, Petter, Galpin, § Co., Ludgate-hiil, London. O 
a eT a é f f Fello 
Just published, price 21s., strongly bound in half-morocco, pars 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY: — 

















A‘ New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language. _ 
al By ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., F.G.8., Memb. Bibl. Archzol. Society, &e. E 
Assisted in Special Departments by Eminent Authorities. i pr 
*.* Vol. I. is also issued in Two Parts, cach containing 348 pages, extra crown 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. each. — 

“ The idea is a good one, and the spirit in which it has been undertaken entitles the publication to general support.”—Saturday Review. 
Ready shortly, price 6s. int 
MA., 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1882: 5 = 











A Comprehensive Guide, for Parents and Guardians, to the Educational facilities existing in this Country. M 

«* This excellent annual improves in fullness and exactness, and is now without a rival as a directory of schools and colleges, and as a summary of educational facts.” —Acade mys tears 

“We know of no Year-Book, either special or general, which excels it in fullness and accuracy of information, in completeness of classification, or in convenience of ——— a fame 
COTS iNars , 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. ag 

i ‘ =| Pp 

Printed for the Proprietor by YATES ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Published by HENRY VILLERS, ot the 


62, Carey Sireet, Lincoln’s Inn, W.0, lit 





